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Swinton’s Outlines 


OF THE 


WORLD’S 


Ancient, Medizeval, and Modern. 


With special reference to the History of Civilization and the 
Progress of Mankind. For use in the Higher Classes in 
Public Schools, Academies, Seminaries, &c. With numer- 
ous single and double page Maps, and many Illustrations. 
500 pages, 12mo. Price $2.00; for examination with a 
view to introduction, $1.00. 


This book has been before the public but one year, and besides the hundreds of 
schools in the Middle and Western States, has been introduced into the schools of 
the following towns and cities of New England: 


Providence, R. I. Springfield, Mass. Amesbury, Mass. Concord, Mass. 
Warren, Gt. Barrington, “ Abington, Lowell, 
Portsmouth, N.H. Milbury, Belmont, New Bedford, “ 
Francestown, “ No. Attleboro, “ Brockton, Hadley, 
New Ipswich, “ No. Brookfield, “ Conway, ° Famaica Plains, “ 
Manchester, “  Winchendon, Grafton, Gardner, 
West Lebanon,“ Beverly, > Sutton, Duxbury, 
Bangor, Maine. North Abington, “ Clinton, Lexington, 
Castine, Malden, Winchester, “ Hyde Park, 
Oldtown, * Bridgewater, Watertown, “ Worcester, 
Saco, Leominster, Methuen, Holliston, 
Lewiston, “ Easthampton, “ Westfield, Newton, 
Farmington, “ Adams, So. Adams, “ Rutland, Vt. 
Yarmouth, “ So. Egremont, “ Greenfield, - St. Fohnsbury, Vt. 
Brunswick, “ Maplewood, Chelsea, Windsor, 
Bridgton, “ Lincoln, “ Hingham, 

Limerick, “ Attleboro, = W. Amesbury, “ 


From Prof. W. T. HARRIS, City Supt. Schools, St. Louis, Mo, 

I am glad to say that I esteem Swinton’s Outlines of the World’s History a most excellent work for 
the proper introduction of youth into the study of General History. Its plan is beyond praise. Its 
analytical synopses, its maps showing the political divisions at the great epochs, its collateral infor- 
mation, its surveys of the great events, distinguished men, and important discoveries,{furnish in an 
entertaining style just what is valuable to the beginner of the study of History. I think it “ head 
and shoulders ” above all other books of the kind. 

. From H. 0. LADD, A.M., Principal New. Hampshire State Normal School. 

_ Swinton's Outlines is the most valuable text book I have yet seen on general History. Its method 
is philosophical, and yet it is plain enough for a child’s understanding. 

From Prof. EDWARD H. RUGGLES, Chandler Scien. Dept., Dartmouth College. 
_ [have read and re-read Swinton’s Outlines of Histery, and in my opinion there is no similar work 
in our language so well adapted to the wants of our academies and higher grades of schools. 

From R. F. PENNELL, Instructor of History, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

I have examined Swinton’s Outlines, and like it. 1 shall use it with my classes the coming term. 
From W. H. LAMBERT, Principal High School, Fall River, Mass. 

I know not which most to admire—the simple, clear, story telling style of the narrative, or the 
methodical, teacher-like plan of the work. The marginal analysis of topics, the summaries at the 
ends of the chapters, the unusually correct and colored maps representing the distribution of races and 
the location of nations in all the historical epochs, as well as the namerous geographical outlines inter- 
Spersed through the volume, are marked recommendations of its value as a book for the class-room. 

From Prof. H. 7. FULLER, A.M., Principal St. Johnsbury Academy, Vt. 
_ Weare now using Swinton’s Outlines of the World's History in both the middle and senior classes 
'n this Academy, and thus far are unusually well satisfied with it as a text-book on history. I cannot 
See how any other outline history can compete with it. 
From W. W. COLBURN, Principal High School, Springheld, Mass. . 

It seems to me to be eminently worthy of commendation in the following respects: In its typog- 
raphy and style of binding ; in the selection of topics and the order of their discussion ; in the lively 
and felicitous style of narration ; and in its illustrative maps and chronological tables. 


For the New-England States, address 
GEORGE B. DAMON, 32 Cornhill, 


Geographical Course. 


The Freshest, Best Craded, Most Beautiful, 
and Cheapest Ceographies 
Ever Published. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY: ser 


Grades, and as a complete Short Course. 128 pages 8vo. Price $1.20. 


2. COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY: ond Pot 
for cach State inthe Union, Desiqned « Class-beoh for Intermediate dit 
Grammar Grades. 136 pages 4lo. Price $2.00. 


A copy of the ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY will be mailed on receipt of 60 cents, and of the 
COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY on receipt of $1.00, if desired for examination with a view to 
introduction. Specimen pages sent free on application. 


The “ ComMPpLeTE Course ” has been a little more than a month from press, but 
has already gone into the public schools of Woburn, Rockport, Warren, Prov- 
incetown, Peru, Sharon; State Normal School, at Plymouth, N.H.; Mair 
Central Institute, Pittsfield, Me. ; several private schools in Boston, So. Bost 
Middleboro, Monteray, &c., and shou/d de in every school in New England. $ 


The “ ELEMENTARY CouRSE” is just from press and bindery. 

The objective and inductive method of this book, the Oral Outlines ady Sd to 
introduce the topics coming under the head of Principles and Definj 4).s, the 
combination of Reading and Recitation matter, and the clear and bear ©. maps 


and illustrations, make the 128 pages of this Geography the most 9.eresting, 
instructive, teachable, and learnable, ever offered to the teachers and schools of 


the country. 


The “ ELEMENTARY GreoGRAPHY ” is large enough for a complete course in all 
country schools, and sufficient for the Primary and first two years of the Grammar 


Grades of the Graded Schools. 


From Rev. C. E. FERRIN, Hinesburgh, Vt. 

I am greatly pleased with Swinton’s Geographies, The paper, type, engravings, and maps are so 
superior as to command the preference whenever laid side by side of any other school geography. 
The arrangement and method are new, and yet combine all the exccllences of the older books. 
matter is just that which is needed, leaving out what is unnecessary or belongs to other text-books, 
and taking in the whole proper subject of geography which the pupil needs to give his time to in 
school. Perhaps the most valuable feature 3 the books is their remarkable adaptation to the needs of 
different teachers. Every one who has visited many schools, as a superintendent does, has been pain- 
fully reminded of the differing knowledge, tact, and capacity of different teachers. In fact, only one 
out of many has a special aptness to teach. And then, one teacher may have much more of this val- 
uable aptness for one study than for another. One teacher can teach without much help from a text- 
book ; another, or the same in another study, can do nothing without the text-book——little more, in 
fact, than to ask the questions of the book, and see that the printed answers are correct! recited. 
Now, all these poorer teachers cannot be dispensed with. Nature and our normal schools do’ not 
furnish enough, who have the highest genius for teaching, for a// our schools, and never will, But 
Mr. Swinton’s Geographies do more to assist the teacher who is not a genius, and at the same time, 
to wisely direct and give full scope to the teacher who has the high genius of aptness to teach, than 
any other that has been published in this country. In the “ Readin sons,” the “ Oral Outlines,” 
the “ Lessons for Recitation,” and the “ Topical Synopses,” which are made here a part of every 
topic, any teacher fit to teach at all can fin help, stimulus, direction, and ample room, for all the 
powers to teach which nature, study, and training have bestowed. The poorest teacher can use them 
with as good results as from hay Sar text-book, and the best teacher can never find them a clog to 


hinder, or a stumbling-block in his way. 
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NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


UNIVERSITY—Ws. F. Warren, 
an 


School of Oratery—Dean, Lewis B. M 
College of Lib’1 Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W.Lindsay, D. D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 


Baown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. r5th. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGLas. 


COLLEGE, N Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Srrone, D.D. 


peer COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of ; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad 
dress the President, A. D. Sars DD, LL.D. 


AMILTON COLLEGE, N.Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 


gem UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
its, conducted 
by able Facaltios j.M 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
Address D. H. Cocuransz, LL.,D Brooklyn, N 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address P: 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL Thorough course.” Field practice. A of Union Col- 
lege. Therough course. practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stavey, Schenectady, N. Y. 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Entrance examinations and 23. SAMUEL 
KNEELAND, Secretary, Boston, 16 2z 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific D 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. CoLin,1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 


7 


SEMINARY, 


Complete in its equipments for Classical and 
study. Apply to M. Hensuaw, Principal. 


in Septem SEMINARY closes in May, 
opens in Sept ber. Address the President, ¥. F. 
Hurst, D.D. ison, N. J. 


ear opens in August closes in Ma 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. 


LAY” DEPARTMENT of Iowa State Univer- 
Sea ae Iowa Ci The eleventh annual course begins 
egular course completed in one year, 

its to practice. Advanced course or secon 


comes, or $20.00 per term. A thoroughly 
course of Redeye sg with daily exercises in PI ng and Practice 


—— t the 1 For catalogues or information address 
ncellor, Wm. G. Hammonp, Iowa City, Ia. 30m 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N Y. 
HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


OF Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C. F. CHANnpiER, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


W “sents for ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
L. S. Bursank, Prin. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


F. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and E.ocuTion within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are fositively making no progress. 
Perersicea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
ded to teachers and students ef Music. Applicants will be 


Iowa. For etc., 


- Laneston, LL.D., acting Pres’t. 
OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, 
address the President, Gzorcz F. Macoun, D.D. 


remnant FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C.O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 28: Columbus Ave., Boston. 1522 


UNIVERSITY 
Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 


COL GE “AGRICULTURE 
COLLEGE OF ENGINE 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & TS. 


NOX COLLEGE, Gal , Milinois. For cat- 


alogues or further information, 
25 m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGcmMan. 


COLLEGE, Mai Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREWS. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. Crarx, President, Amherst, Mass. 


Whe UNIVERSITY, Ii. 
address C. H. Fowxsr, D.D Prest. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LARGE, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Brakety,Ph.D. 


eport, n. Superior advantages in every de 
ment. For circulars, address the Prin., Miss Emity 
ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE Enon Boston). Delightful home. Supe- 
rior advantages. Terms reasonable, 
24 Address CHARLES c BraGpon, Principal. 


MAFLEwooD INST., Mass. Beautiful 
location and and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Princy 


READ INSTITUTE, for Yo 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 


Coll. of Lit. and Science Prol. D. Bon ht, AM., Dean. fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
College of Tee Prof. O. Marcy, L England. Splendid location; rooms beauti rps furnished ; 
Wi 5 College of Liter. and Arit—Ellen M Soule, “ tall ents sustained; a of twelve su- 
College of Institute) — Rev. H. Send catalogue. Prof. H. 
er, D. LD. Greens, Principal. 15 
College on. ’ 
Calle Law—Ho ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
AM TN by bell the States in the Usien. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, x62z | Hiram Orcutt, A.M., pal. 12 


UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, Canton, N. Y 
dmits both sexes to the full College course. Address 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Qui 
Prest. John Adams. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


Mass. Founded by 
for in the 


SCHOOL OF MINES, | 
Columbia College, 


East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 
FACULTY. 

F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T. D., LL. D. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and 3 ‘M 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Minin 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. Cham 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General Che: 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics yy 
Mathematics. 


J. 8. Newberry, M.D., TCD, Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 
the De plan five chelor Philosoy for 
eer Bach 
vis: ines or lor of 


ring; II. Minin 
logy and Natural 


i ry i em Bs e ear for 

ings not quale forthe, 
tes for a degree ma’ veliiatasdedetea 

of the branches taught in special ara 

ination. 


Expensss.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
8 1 students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 

= students in Assa are admitted for two months for 

po the expenses of the School. 

or further information and for catalogues, apply to DE. 
Cc. CHANDLER, bes af the Faculty. 


A. G. Ganrrs, D.D., President. 25 most thorough manner. Address W. Dimmock, LL.D. 
UNIVERSITY, N. E. O. ACADEMY Classical and Scientific School. 
i Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chaneelior. the following Bs S. SPAULDING, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 22 YALE COLLEGE, 
are Haven, D.D. AZENOVIA Established 1825, Has Medical Department. 
o ys. and Surgeons— .» Dean. prepared . College. The Collegiate year embraces a S Term and a Reg- 
Coll. of Fine W. S. Cosmnovin, ular Lecture in the Winter. next Spring rom 


F. Comfort, A. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Gurrix, Registrar. 


COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Macitt, Swarthmore, Penn. 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address Atex. Burns, Prest. 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTEON, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHorgs, A.M., Princ. 


- HALL SCHOOL, 2 5, 
street, Boston. Classical siness, Mili 

The different departments, pee 
Upper, accommodate pupils a es from three to 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from | 5 
Catalogue and 


Boston). E. H. Carmn, President. For 
address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


OF ees. State Agricult’] College, 
Medical. M. H. Bucxnam, Pres. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, For 


containing courses of in Departments 
to C. J. Stirs, LL.D., Provost, or 
TERN MARYLAND COLLEGE for stu- 


dents ef both sexes in departments, each 
— T. Warp, D.D., Presi- 
dent, 27 


LLEGE, Williamstown, 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. & 
For information apply to P. A. Cuapsourneg, Pres’t. 


UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
Josern CumMInGs, D. D., LL.D. For cat- 
etc., address the President. 


Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues | pursuits. 
etormation address F. B. Daxran, Secretary. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr. J.V. Lansine, Albany, N.Y. 


ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICALCOLLEGE 

New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austim Jr., Secretary. 

oaserr MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 


holds two sessions ann commencing 
| Publishes Medical 


IAMI MEDICAL COLL 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


For circulars address Joun A. Murrny, M.D. 29m 


EDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard U 
For or further information address Dr. R. 
Frrz, Sec’y, 1 Boyleton street, Boston. 


cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N.Y. 
UsvEearrr OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

Medical For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. PARDEE, 426 East 26th street. 

NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Phil- 
U 


Dean, Bon sigh, 


Special students received in all 


G2ove HAL 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Established in 1820. Reopens September 22d. 
29m Miss Marta P. Monrort, Principal. 


ts of Gilmanton, N. H. 88th 
school year, commencing Aug. 2sth. Presents superior 


Apply to W. A. Principal. 26m 


EYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, | _ 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Benjy. F. Mitts, A.M., Principal. 


epartment oston Universit Pre 
sexes for any First-class Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLakgs- 
Lee, Principal. 10 
MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, 744 Fits its cadets for common and scientific 
B. Merca.r, Superintendent. 9 


VALLEY INSTITUTE, Bridge, 
Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. a 2 
instruction. Address Captain J. 
A. 


EW BRITAIN SEMINARY. A Family snd Day 
School for young Indies. Address D. N. Camp, New 


Britain, Conn. 
RINCETON hool, 
Princeton, N. J. Term opens Sept. 8th. ane 


C. J. Conuins, or Rev. H 
Treasurer of the College. 


¥.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 


4th, term, in hich closes July 1st. The Spring term 
ich Seresien is given chiefly by rec- 
itations begins October 21st, 1875. 
President, maaan PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 
Bend. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D. 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D, Anat. and 
Physiol. 8S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 
FEES. — (annually), oo. § term, 
H 


New 


PRINCE’S HILL 
Family and Day School, 
BARRINGTON CENTRE, R.1. 
Fall Term f sixth School year first Monday 
in 
ISAAC F. CADY, A.M., Principal. 


CONNECTICUT 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


The term opens on Monday, Sept. 6, 1875. The full 
course of study occupies two years. A Special class in 
Drawing, from the beginning of the term till the Thanks. 
giving recess, under the instruction of Miss Browning, late 
a student in the South Kensington Museum ef London, 
will furnish the teachers of Connecticut an excellent oppor- 
tunity to enter upon the —< this important art. 
For catalogue, address, ew Britain, 
27 L. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ns Sept. 8, +p New Gymnasium. {$400 ear. 
circular to Wricut & Donan. 
COLLEGE AS SCHOOL, 
‘ew Brunswic 
A and Day. chool. 
. Boys for Business, or 
Rev. Sami. Lockwoo D., Instructor in Natural Sci- 
ences. Circulars Rev. Abram Rector. 


and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
Regula cone of uy 
and Advanced has been established for 
classes of students. 
ts hei on of teaching 
a ust re their intention in 
lie schools of Rhode Island. as 
Address, for Circular or 


T. JOHNSBURY ohnsbury, Vt. RE 
health. ey to the very best schools.— 
Apply to H. T. 5 Princi 5 3m Providence, R. I. 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, S 
Mass. For particulars address M. C 


ARNER’S Business College 
_ Providence, k. The most institution of 


in the S ‘Send 10 ets. 
the Sate. Sem 


Ww. W. 34% 


New-England Bureau of Education. 


Teachers and School Officers will address 
F. B. SNOW, Manager, 


aa No. 16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, Mass 


Easthampton, Mass. 
and Scientific 


uates without charge. Tuition $50.00 for | 4 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. 


Manufacture a superior uality of Bells. ....Special 
and | given to Church, Co Academy Bells... 
llustrated Catalogue sent 18 


JUST OUT: 
Song Tablet, 


By Irvinc Emerson, anthor of ‘SONG LAND,” 
Superintendent of Music the Public Schools ef Hartford: 
k for High AND Grammar ScHoots, SEMINARIES, 
Acapemigs, Sociat SINGING, AND SCHOOLs. 

Handsomely gotten up; containing nearly 200 pages, and 
sold for the low price of Firry Cents. 

Either of above books sent gress on _ of 
Address (as most publishers, B Own 
GROSS, Hartford; ORLANDO LEACH, 142 and = 
Grand Street, New York ; BENJAMIN H. SANBOR 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 30 


Noiseless and Durable. 
MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room,) 


Are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 

The advantages of these Slates over all other i imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the — of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 


without the surface being injured. Eack 
No. inches, marking surfaces, $o.15 

x9 “ two 2 


Copies of a pin of the above Slate Tablets will be Somesied 
for examination (postage paid) on receipt of the price above. 


For ——_ a liberal discount will be made. 


American Tablet Manufact’g Co., 
| 29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


School Apparatus 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
for the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

Their catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 
for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 


E. 8S. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive a mp va fh have every facility for making 
Enstremente and their prices will ed at as low rate as 
ible for good workmanship. 
heir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture of E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on t on application—price 15 cts. 

HIE SONS ha have been ts 
by J. of London and of Paris, 


manufacturers of cal and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 


ing for importation. 

Manufactory Brookline, M 

29° Tremont Street ;— Hours between 
10:00 and 12:00 ° 23 


Turkish Baths, 


17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remed: al Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked wrotentive and people of se 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the ar 
oa uieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 

and prolonged and sleep. They 


27 


Something New For Children. 


PICTURE MUSIC CARDS 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO TEACHERS: 


Sam kage “‘RewARD SonGs,” ...--- 25 cents. 


The above sent post-paid to Teachers on receipt of price. 
Address G. N. BORDMAN, 21 Cornhill, Boston. 38d 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 


Dansville, Livingston County, 


BROWNIN NG’ MD., Proprietor. 


cents in stamps for fine steel engravings of place, and circu- 
lars, testimonials, 


etc. 
pad JAMES H. JACKSON. 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, ad of 
just what are wanted.”’ Samples sent mail on the receipt 


of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROG: Gloucester, 


_ = 
| 
f School of Theology—Dean, Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 
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Eventide. 


Yon pale cloud 
Is tinting with the sunset’s hectic flush, 
So is the distant Tor now glory-browed ; 
And now a solemn hush 
Steals from the skies adown the mountain side ; 
’Tis the deep stillness of the eventide. 


The white moon 
Grows golden in the grey dome of the sky; 
Brighter she climbs the dark’ning steep, and soon 
Will lighten radiantly. 
Now in the shifting purple-hues of even 
Earth, air, and sea seem melting into heaven. 


The tall trees 
Throw now no shade, for all is dark around; 
The star is splendid o’er the seas; the breeze 
Is dead with every sound 
But the sweet streams. Myriads of loving eyes 
Yearn on the earth from out the bending skies. 


The brown tint 
Has faded into gloom on the sharp crest 
Of the far mountain. Only starlight’s glint 
On the stream’s heaving breast. 
The lark and bee are quiet; the warm glow 
Has left the cloud and the hill’s frowning brow. 


Heavy dews 
Pearl the soft eyelids of night-cradled flowers, 
That opening, smile but where the warm sun woos 
In daylight’s golden hours. 
Sadness comes o’er me with the twilight gray ; 


And, with the day, my rhyme is laid away. . 
—Selected. 


The Modern Pronunciation of Latin. 
PAPER NO. V. 


In my last paper some of the evidence, drawn from 
ancient or contemporary sources, concerning the actual 
sounds of the Latin vowels, came under consideration. 
It is now proposed to consider a little of the evidence 
concerning those consonants which, by the restored 
pronunciation, sound differently from what we have 
been accustomed to hear. These consonants are ¢, g, /, 
andworv. First as toc. No scholar has any doubt 
that the ancient Greeks pronunced their 4 (kappa) ex- 
actly like the modern Greek kappa and the English 2. 
But they wrote the contemporary Latin proper names, 
Cicero, Cesar, Decius, Lucius, Scipio, as they were 
pronounced by their Roman neighbors, with slight ter- 
minal variations, thus: Kikerou, Kaisar, Dekios, Lou- 
kios, Skipiou. 

On the other hand, in Greek proper names, the Ro- 
mans, writing them in their language, uniformly repre- 
sented the Greek kappa by the Latin¢. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Cicero in his first book of his Tusculan Discus- 
sions, has occasion to mention the Greek names Dikai- 
archos, Cineas, Scepsius, Cynieus, Laczena. 


Priscianus, a Latin writer already mentioned, speak- 
ing of &, ¢, g, says, “ K and J, although they may seem 
to have some difference in shape and name, neverthe- 
less contain the same power with C as well in the sound 
of words as in their metre.” That is to say, the quality 
or sound of &, g, and ¢, is the same, and they affect the 
quantity of the preceding vowels alike. 


And Quintilian, a Latin grammarian and rhetorician, 
in his treatise De Institutione Oratoria (Book I., ch. 7), 
referring to a growing usage in his time of writing 4 for 
¢, when a follows—remarks: “ZX however, I think should 
be used in no words except those which it signifies, 
when it is placed alone. In this matter I have not 
overlooked this fact, that some persons think that is 
necessary, whenever a follows: although there is the let- 
ter c which preserves its own force before all the vowels. 
In the first of these two sentences, he evidently alludes 
to the customary use of X as an abbreviatian for the 
name Xaeso (or Caeso) and for the word Kalendz, 
Calendo. 

From all this it must be apparent that the Latin pro- 
nunciation of ¢ was exactly the same as that of our 4, 
in whatever position it was found. Otherwise we must 
suppose that Quintilian did not know the sounds of his 
own alphabet, and that Cicero deliberately perverted a 
proper name which he knew was pronounced Xineas 
into the entirely dissimilar word Sineas, and took the 
trouble to do it with a C, when the unequivocal Latin 
S was freely at his service. 


Nobody, I suppose, has any doubt that the ancient 
Greeks pronounced their gamma, g, always hard 
like the English g in give. If two gammas came 
together, it is possible the first became nasal, like our 
ng in hang; but in that case the effect is the reverse of 
making a dental consonant like our 7 or d7. But if the 
Greeks in their common word gumnasion pronounced 
the g hard, the Romans, who spelled the same word 
gymnasium, must have pronounced it ghymnasium or 
else they were guilty of a monstrous and unnecessary 
absurdity. 

The Greeks uniformly expressed the Roman g by 
their gamma; and no hint from any of the ancient 
writers has been discovered, that the g, in either lan- 
guage, was ever anything but a simple guttural, or a 
nasal guttural, whether it preceded ¢, 4, or y, or any 
other vowel. 

¥ and J are only different forms of the same letter 
in Latin, and the form ¥, now generally printed mostly 
at the beginning of words, appears to be of compara- 
tively recent introduction. In English ¢ and / are dif- 
ferent letters, having entirely different power. Many 
of the best German editions of the Latin Classics do 
not use the form / at all. The word yam, as now printed 
in English editions, is printed in those German edi- 
tions simply sam. No one, probably, supposes that the 
Greek ofa (i) ever had the sound of dg (a7) which we 
give to our 7. Yet the Greek writers in writing Latin 
words beginning with the letter in question, uniformly 
express it by their iota. 

And conversely the Romans in writing Greek words 
commencing with iota, use the Latin ¢, written in Eng- 
lish editions 7, Thus the proper name which in Eng- 
lish has become John, was written by the Greeks 
Ioannes, and by the Romans Iohannes or Johannes. 
The same name now appears in German as Johann, 
pronounced Yohan. The old Latin grammarians, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain, give no intimation 
that the letter now written 7 had any dental or lingual 
sound at the beginning of a word or any where else. 


Its proper ee-sound when the letter was used as a con- 
sonant, would become a little clipped, so as to sound 
precisely like the y in yoke; which is simply eeoke, the 
ee being a little hurried, and pronounced without any 
separation of a. 

U or », like ¢ and 7, as has been remarked already, 
are merely different forms of the same letter. English 
editors print the form v, wherever it precedes a. vowel 
with the force of a consonant ; but ancient inscriptions 
show the same form used indiscriminately. Priscianus 
says: “ V placed in the position of a consonant (that 
is, before a vowel with which it is uttered like a conso- 
nant), had in all cases the same power with the Latin 
that the digamma had with the Aeolians.” 

And Dionysius, the Greek grammarian quoted before 
with reference to the vowels, says that the digamma had 
the sound of ou (00), and was prefixed by the very an- 
cient Greeks to many words beginning with a vowel, 
where in later times it had been wholly dropped. It 
seems to be agreed among scholars that the Greek di- 
gamma was precisely the English consonant w, which 
is merely vv, two v’s joined together. 

Nearly all of the English words now beginning with 
v are from the Latin. In a few words, such as wasp, 
Latin, vespa, waste (desert) Latin, vastum, widow, Latin, 
vidua, the English has preserved the original initial 
sound, w,; but in most of the words from Latin words 
beginning with v, the modern 7 is the initial sound. 


But as to the ancient pronunciation of the Latin v 
consonant, the testimony of Priscian and Dionysius 
must be conclusive. Nor should this pronunciation be 
very shocking to an English scholar, who is at all ac- 
quainted with his own language. 

The Anglo-Saxon language has no v at all, though it 


own to represent them. And in the English language 
the number of words beginning with w is to that of 
words beginning with v as nine to seven, or therea- 
bouts. So that if the Latin Vinum (wine), is uttered 
with the initial sound of w, the change of initial sound 
should be no surprise to an English ear. Dickens has 
a scene, in the celebrated trial of Bardell vs. Pick- 
wick, which amusingly illustrates the interchangea- 
rble use of v and w among the uneducated of England. 
Mr. Sam Weller is called to the witness’ stand, where 
the following colloquy occurs : 

“ What’s your name, sir?” inquired the judge. 

“Sam Weller, my lord,” replied that gentleman. 

“Do you spell it with a V or a W?” inquired the 
ing That depends upon the taste and fancy of the 
speller, my lord,” replied Sam. “TI never had occasion 
to spell it more than once or twice in my life, but I 
spells it with a V.” 

Here a voice in the gallery exclaimed aloud : “ Quite 
right, too, Samivel: quite right. Put it down with a 
we, my lord ; put it down with a we.” 

The voice of the elder Weller, issuing from the gal- 
lery like the benediction of an approving angel, embalms 
in its expression a simple philological fact, namely, that 
traces of ancient usage grown obsolete among the culti- 
vated, may often be found preserved among the ignorant. 
Caesar’s famous letter to Rome after his victory at Zela, 
in Asia Minor, “ veni, vidi, vici,” if its three words are pro- 
nounced Way-nee, wee-dee, wee-kee, may sound ludicrous 
to those who have been accustomed to read it with a 
sonorous and stately grandeur, “ Vee-nigh, vigh-digh, 
vigh-sigh.” But if Priscian, Caesar’s learned coun- 
tryman, knew anything about the sounds of his lan- 
guage, the Roman Senate, when they heard the dis- 
patch of the modest conqueror of France and of Asia 
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Minor read, must have heard simply, Way-nee wee-dee, 
wee-kee : “1 went, I watched, I worsted them,” without 
any grand v’s or sonorous ighs. 
Permit me to close these papers with a quotation from 
Horace : 
Vive-vale. Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti: si non, his utere mecum, 
which may be interpreted thus: 
Live and farewell. If you know anything better 
than these things, frankly impart it: if not, take these 
and use them as I do. Com. 


Arithmetic.—Where is the Fault? 


It seems to be a generally conceded fact that children 
do not “like ” Arithmetic. Should the opposite be the 
case, the parents will state the fact as a strange truth, 
one which cannot be understood, but still one which 
may spare the child a great deal of hard work and a 
great many weary moments. To be sure, in later years, 
when the girl has grown old enough to appreciate the 
subtle laws governing numbers 1n different relations,— 
when she can form for herself the tables of squares 
and cubes, then she may begin to enjoy what before 
was a tedious task. 

Owing to this wide-spread notion that to a child 
there can be no interest, and therefore there must be 
weariness in mastering the fundamental principles of 
numbers, a majority of the children who are in private 
schools, or who have private governesses, and therefore 
are allowed more choice as to studies, reach the age of 
twelve without knowing anything of arithmetic. They 
can “add” by counting on their fingers, very rapidly, it 
may be, but still counting ; they can subtract not at all ; 
they can multiply by beginning at the first number of 
the line and going on till they reach the desired num- 
ber, and they can divide after going though the same 
operation. Such—with the addition of one or two tables 
of weights and measures, learned without any knowl- 
edge of the weights or measures themselves, and per- 
haps with a vague idea that a fraction is some mysteri- 
ous thing obtained by cutting an apple into pieces—is 
the stock in trade with which the pupil leaves her ele- 
mentary work and begins her regular course of study. 

I am speaking now of girls only ; of the boy’s edu- 
cation a better record would be given, because the boy 
looks forward to a classical or a scientific diploma, and 
his elementary work must be planned in reference to 
that. To the girl, on the contrary, higher mathematics 
are wholly unnecessary, and so she is slipped along 
until she reaches the point just spoken of. 

Now what is to be done forher? If she continues 
under the same instruction, she will in all probability 
go through the pages of an arithmetic, and possibly 
follow that with an Algebra, but there will be no interest 
in the work, and even the rules, which can be committed 
to memory, and so followed, will be immediately for- 
gotten. 

The French and the German, perhaps, delight her, 
and she thinks that natural philosophy would be very 
interesting, were it not for the inevitable arithmetic, 
which spoils all. Should she desire to study astronomy 
she finds it all dark without more knowledge of math- 
ematics, and turns from it wishing, for the first time in 
her life, that she “liked” arithmetic. 

But suppose that the instructors are changed, and the 
girl enters on a more thoroughly planned course of 
study. A child of twelve years who cannot perform the 
four fundamental operations, will seldom see the full 
beauty of mathematics, for she is too old for the me- 
chanical part of the work, which must form the basis of 
the rational. She sees her companions filled with pleas- 
ure at some pretty example, which to her is nothing 
but adding and multiplying numbers, without any ap- 
parent reason, and she sighs over the past, and either 
by dint of perseverance overcomes her want of accu- 
racy, or else settles down into a state of hopeless indif- 

ference. 


Of course the twelve-year-old girl may go on with her 
companions into the various subjects treated of in our 
school arithmetics, and in the more advanced parts she 
may find some satisfaction, even if the foundation be badly 
laid ; but she has to spend so much energy on the sim. 
ple calculations that she has less power to appreciate 
the harmony of the laws. 

Now in case a girl reaches the age of sixteen without 

knowing thoroughly anything in mathematics, a conscien- 
tious teacher has a very difficult problem to solve. In some 
schools it is the custom to examine all new-comers, and 
when the older ones are found deficient in arithmetic to 
form a class for them by themselves. Of course that 
is better than putting them with young children, and 
sometimes it may be a wise plan ; but generally it would 
be more apt to disgust them with their school work, 
and so defeat every aim. Either they must be left in 
mathematical darkness, or some other way must be 
found. 
There is one plan which has proved serviceable in 
such cases: that is the only one of which I have any 
practical knowledge. The girls have been given an ele- 
mentary algebra, and by going along very slowly have 
received a great deal of practice in numerical, as well 
as literal arithmetic. But at the best it is up-hill work, 
and the end of the study is hailed with delight. 


Now the theory that the simple numerical operations 
must be drudgery to little children is entirely wrong. 
There is no reason why a child should not be as enthu- 
siastic in discovering, for instance, that she can always 
tell at once the answer obtained by adding nine to any 
number with two digits, — for the right-hand figure is 
one less, and the left-hand figure one more than in the 
number she started with,—as she is when she finds for 
the first time that the little leaf-buds will open out into 
the leaves which give her their shade ; and if her atten- 
tion is directed to the fact, she will make out a table of 
the endings of the lines in the multiplication table, 
with the same pleasure that she makes out in the object 
lesson the list of properties of the piece of sugar be- 
fore her. 

It is impossible for me to give the cause of this 
wide-spread dislike, but I know it is unnecessary, for 
I have seen a class of twelve children, all under ten 
years of age, who were positively excited over the mul- 
tiplication table, and were much disappointed because 
they were not required to learn results higher than twelve 
times twelve. Their faces beamed with delight when 
once their teacher told them they might have an extra 
thirty minutes to work out their arithmetic, and the one 
who succeeded in having no error in her work was made 
happy for the day. ‘Truly there is mistaken teaching 
somewhere, for it is not owing to the natural feelings of 
the child, but to her misdirected energies, that she so 
often is found to dislike arithmetic. 


It is said, with a great deal of truth, that no one 
should attempt to teach algebra who does not under- 
stand analytical geometry ; and it should also be said 
that no one. who does not understand and enjoy algebra 
should teach arithmetic, even to little children. Where 
the teachers are enthusiastic mathematicians we find, 
as a rule, that the children enjoy their lessons; and I 
think it is safe judgment to pass ona teacher that, if 
the majority of the pupils whom she has instructed from 
the first lessons dislike mathematics, she cannot be a 
good teacher. 

Of course every one has her own modus operandi, and 
some of the results derived by one teacher from a few 
years of practice may be given at another time. 


— Such themes given to composition pupils as, “The 
praise of industry,” “‘ The importance of youth,” etc., are 


ostrich eggs, upon which the poor pupils sit and brood 
with their 400 short wings and make nothing warm but 
themselves.— Fean Paul. 


— What is fame but a famous element ee | 


itself? The ordinary man pays homage to himself 
grown.— Fohn Weiss. 


William Wilkinson. 


BY REUBEN A. GUILD, LL.D. 


Agreeably to the expressed wishes of the editor to pre- 
sent to the readers of the NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF Ep- 
UCATION “a great variety of matter,” we have compiled 
the following sketch of a teacher of the olden time, 
hoping that its perusal may serve to interest and in- 
struct. 

William Wilkinson was born in Thompson, Conn., in 
the year 1760. His parents, who were originally from 
Rhode Island, removed to Providence when he was 
thirteen years of age. The following year, 1774, he 
entered the freshman class of Rhode Island College, 
now Brown University. This institution, then in its in- 
fancy, was presided over by the eloquent and accom- 
plished Dr. Manning, one of the best educators of his 
time, and one of the most remarkable men that has 
ever graced the annals of the city or State. His 
“ Life, Times, and Correspondence,” published ten 
years ago, makes an attractive volume of five hundred 
pages, instructive and interesting to all lovers of docu- 
mentary or local history. Under the guidance of so 
able a president, young Wilkinson made commendable 
proficiency in his studies, until interrupted by the stern 
realities of war. 

On Saturday, Dec. 7, 1776, Sir Peter Parker, the 
British Commander, with seventy sail of men-of-war, an- 
chored, says the record, in Newport harbor, landed a 
body of troops, and took possession of the place. 
Providence was at once in confusion, Troops were 
massed throughout the town, martial law was proclaimed, 
college studies were suspended, and the students were dis- 
missed to their respective homes. From this date until 
May 27, 1782, the college was closed, and the beautiful ed- 
ifice now called University Hall, which had been erected 
only six years previous, was occupied for barracks, and 
afterwards for a hospital, by the American and French 
forces. 

The first Commencement after the close of the war, 
was held on the first Wednesday in Sept. 1783. No 
record has been preserved of the order of exercises 
upon this occasion. The Providence Gazette, the only 
paper published in the town at the time, thus speaks of 
it: “As soon as the corporation had taken their seats, 
the audience were entertained with an anthem ; after 
which the president made a prayer well adapted to the 
occasion.. The candidates then proceeded to perform 
their respective parts, which consisted of several ora- 
tions on different subjects, and a forensic disputation. 
An oration was likewise delivered by Dr. James Mann, 
of Harvard College.” The degree of Bachelor of 
Arts was conferred on Jacob Campbell, George Tilling- 
hast, John Tillinghast, Othniel Tyler, and the subject 
of our sketch, William Wilkinson. In the evening con- 
tinues the record, the Rev. Dr. Stillman, of Boston, 
preached an anniversary sermon from Luke xv, 32: “It 
was meet that we should make merry and be glad ; for 
this thy brother was dead, and is alive again ; and was 
lost, and is found.” 

Immediately after graduating, Wilkinson was appointed 
principal of the Grammar School which had been es- 
tablished by President Manning, in 1764, as an auxil- 
iary to the college, and which is now continued as the 
“‘ University Grammar School,” under the efficient man- 
agement of the Messrs. Lyon Brothers. In this im- 
portant work he continued eleven years, preparing young 
men for a collegiate course, and training them for the 
responsible and active duties of life. Among his pupils 
may be mentioned the names of Hon. Samuel Eddy, 
LL.D, Secretary of State, and Judge of the Supreme 
Court ; Hon. James Burrill, LL.D., United States Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island; Hon. James Fenner, LL.D., 
United States Senator and Governor of the State ; and 
his honor Samuel W. Bridgham, first Mayor of Provi- 
dence. In connection with his duties as instructor, he 
was for several years librarian of the college. 


During the administration of Washington he was ap- 
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pointed postmaster, and like most of Washington’s ap- SCIENTIFIC. branches of science which may be selected, but to do it 


pointees, was removed from his office by his successor, 
Thomas Jefferson. About this time he opened the first 
book-store in Providence, at the corner of what is now 
Market Square and Canal street. This store he re- 
tained, in connection with John Carter, a prominent 
printer of his time, until the year 1817. Together they 
carried on the business of book-binding, book-selling, 
and printing. Much of their stock was lost in the 
great gale of September, 1815. Their successor in 
the store was one Oliver Kendall, grandfather of the 
present Oliver Kendall, who resides on Pine street. 


While librarian Mr. Wilkinson resided in the college, 
several rooms on the first floor of the north part of the 
college building having been finished off for his use. 
Here two of his children were born. He afterwards 
resided in different parts of the city. In 1840, or there- 
abouts, he built a brick house on George street, where 
he spent the remaindcr of his days, and where his 
daughter, Mrs. Tibbitts, now lives. He was devotedly 
attached to the college, attending every commencement 
regularly for a period of seventy-eight years, from 1773, 
to 1851, and walked in the procession to the church. 
He was a member of the town council in 1824, and a 
representative from Providence to the General Assem- 
bly during the years 1813-18. He was also, we may 
add, a prominent and active member of the Masonic 
fraternity, succeeding his friend and associate, Thomas 
Smith Webb, as grand-master of the Grand Lodge of 
Rhode Island, and afterwards as grand commander of 
the Grand Commandery of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. 

In person, Mr. Wilkinson was tall, slender, and erect, 
and in dress neat and precise, wearing almost to the 
last the silken cue of the olden time. As an evidence 
of his strength of memory, it is stated that many pen- 
sions were granted by the government to veterans of 
the Revolution, solely on his testimony. In his relig- 
gious belief he was a Congregationalist, attending in 
succession upon the ministry of the Rev. Dr. Hitch- 
cock, Rev. Dr, Edes, and the late Rev. Dr. Hall. He 
died on the 16th of May, 1852, in the 92d year of his 
age, having retained until the last his mental faculties. 
An excellent portrait of him, taken when in the prime 
and vigor of life, adorns the parlor wall of his house 
on George street. Mr. Wilkinson was twice married. 
By his first wife, Chloe Learned, of Killingly, Conn., 
he had six children, two sons and four daughters, none 
of whom are now living. By his second wife, Marcy 
Wilkinson, of Pawtucket, he had eight children, four 
sons and four daughters. Two of his daughters sur- 
vive him, viz.: Mrs. Tibbits, to whom we have already 
referred, and Mrs. Goodwin, of Bristol, widow of the 
late Rev. Daniel LeB. Goodwin. 


ANECDOTE OF THE FRENCH PAINTER Corot.—This 
eminent painter, who has just died, earned something 
like two hundred thousand francs a year; of which 
sum it may be fairly said that the half was employed 
for works of charity. One day the mayor of his arron- 
dissement in Paris sent for him, and wished to restore to 
him a sum of five thousand francs which he had con- 
tributed for the liberation of the soil of the country 
from invasion, 

“T shall not take them back,” said Corot. “ Nothing 
annoys me more than to put again into my pocket what 
has come from it; my pocket does not like that way ; 
and then it would confuse my accounts.” 

“Well,” said the mayor, “ how would you like me to 
give these five thousand francs on your behalf to the 
professional school of young men ?” 

“Capital !” cried the landscape painter ; “do so by 
all means.” And he started to go away. Hardly had 
he taken twenty steps when he returns. “Mr. Mayor,” 
Said he, offering him five thousand francs more, “ you 
have doubtless a professional school for young girls! 


we must not cause any jealousy ; take these for them.” 
—Translated from the French. 


Expensiveness of Scientific Education. 


There is, of course, no antagonism between literature 
and science as mere pursuits ; but in the field of edu- 
cation, or as representing methods of cultivating the 
human mind, they are inveterate rivals. This was less 
apparent when education was limited to the favored 
classes, and the scientists and the A#térateurs could go 
their respective ways in peace. But in the new dispen- 
sation of popular enlightenment, when everybody is to 
be educated and everybody is to be taxed for the pur- 
pose, a conflict arises as to which of the two systems 
shall have precedence. The people are to be secured 
a larger measure of mental cultivation. It is their des- 
tiny to be occupied with the matter and forces of Na- 
ture, and they are creatures of an inexorable system of 
natural law ; shall their education be conformed to these 
facts, and deal with the direct phenomena of experience, 
or shall it stop with symbols and be predominantly an 
affair of books? The issue can neither be forced nor 
escaped ; it belongs to time and the growth of ideas. 
It is not that Literature is in the saddle and is to be 
unhorsed by Science ; but the undoubted tendencies of 
the past must work in future with increasing power, and 
lead, we believe, to the ultimate ascendency of the study 
of natural science. 

But, while recognizing the direction of the great men- 
tal movement which marks especially the present age, 
it will be wise to moderate our expectations and recog- 
nize also the formidable character of the difficulties 
which stand in the way of scientific education. Among 
these is its great expensiveness. Literary education 
has here an enormous advantage. Books are cheap. 
It is not the label that costs, but the thing labeled. 
Economy admonishes us to stop with symbols. Phe- 
nomena are displayed only as realities ; and things real 
are property and must be paid for. Experimental facil- 
ities are expensive, and museum collections represent 
immense labor, This is a potent reason why there is 
so much sham in so-called scientific education ;. or, per- 
haps, we might more properly say why it falls so far 
short of what is expected from it. The poor student 
who cannot get the objects .and materials for observa- 
tion and experiment, is tempted, if not compelled to 
make such shift as he can with books and pictures. 
This is a difference between the two systems of educa- 
tion which is deep and must continue, and it will oper- 
ate powerfully to hinder the popular spread of true sci- 
ence. There are, of course, differences in the expen- 
siveness of different branches of scientific study ; bot- 
any, for example, being cheaper than chemistry. Of 
the two classes that may be taken generally as most ig- 
norant of the science of their business, cooks and con- 
gressmen, it will cost at least ten times more property 
to educate the former than the latter. 

Yet this difficulty of scientific education is by no 
means incapable of mitigation, although but compara- 
tively little has thus far been done to overcome it. The 
training of professional scientific students for the work 
of research has hitherto engrossed the main attention, 
and here much has been done to simplify and cheapen 
operations. Experimental physics is more expensive 
than chemistry, but efficient efforts are making to re- 
duce the old scales of cost. We notice that in the sci- 
entific school at South Kensington, in London, they 
have adopted the plan of putting the student method- 
ically at work, at the outset, to make his own appa- 
ratus. This is an important step, and asa short appren- 
ticeship of this kind soon renders him to a considerable 
degree independent of instrument-makers, and enables 
him to go on with his inquiries by utilizing resources 
that may come to hand in almost any circumstances. 

Yet the problem from our point of view is still unre- 
solved. Scientific education in its popular aspect, does 


|not aim to make investigators or discoverers ; it only 


proposes to acquaint general students with some of the 


by actual familiarity with their subject matter. What 
may be now fairly demanded is, that a certain por- 
tion of physics, chemistry, botany, or zodlogy, be act- 
ually mastered ; that is, their phenomena and facts 
shall be seen, and their principles known by all who 
take a liberal course of study. This is indispensable to 
counteract the evils of a purely book education, and to 
avoid the uncertainty and illusiveness that prevail in the 
realm of mere words. The importance of this end 
being admitted, the question remains, how to provide 
the most economical facilities for this kind of study. 
It is beyond doubt possible, by the employment of suit- 
able objects that are everywhere available, to give 
reality and thoroughness to scientific study without 
great expense ; but the method of doing this has yet to 
be elaborated. Perhaps the only exception to this 
statement is botany, which can be studied so cheaply 
that there is no excuse, on the score of cost, for not in- 
troducing it forthwith into all common schools. A 
method has been developed which is rigidly based upon 
the principle that the pupil shall study the actual 
objects at first hand, so that he may “know what he 
knows ” of this interesting subject, and not stop with 
book representations of it, while the objects of examin- 
ation are to be had everywhere by merely plucking 
them. Something like this, as far as it shall prove 
possible, is yet to be accomplished for the popular study 
of physics, chemistry, and zdology. 
—Popular Science Monthly. 


ADDITIONS TO THE BRITISH MusrumM.—A zodlogical 
collection of remarkable interest, the Zimes states, 
more particularly to Londoners, has been added during 
the present year to the British Museum. It consists of 
the Thames Valley series of remains of British ele 
phants, rhinoceri, deer, ox, etc., which have been dis- 
covered in the Ilford Marshes, near Stratford, during 
the last thirty years, and has hitherto formed the unique 
private collection of Sir Antonio Brady, of Stratford- 
le-Point. 
now exhibited at the British Museum, will appear from 
the following facts: — It contains remains of no less 
than roo elephants, all of which have been obtained 
from Ilford. These are referable to two species, viz., 
LElephas primigenius, the mammoth, and £. antiquus, a 
more southern form. The skeletons of each species 
are represented by many fine examples, and the collec- 
tion of teeth and jaws represents elephants of every 
age and size, from the sucking calf with milk molars, to 
the patriarch of the herd} whose last molars are so worn 
that they must have become useless for grinding his 
food. One characteristic of the Ilford elephants is the 
number of plates in the last molar tooth, which has 
never been found to exceed nineteen or twenty, as 
against the twenty-four and sometimes twenty-eight in 
other species. The largest tooth is ten inches in length. 
The rhinoceri of the Thames Valley are represented 
by eighty-six remains, of three species, distinguished 
by the character or the absence of the bony nasal 
septum—viz., Rhinoceros megarhinus, R. leptorhinus, and 
R. tichorhinus. The British lion, which recent geology 
shows to have been no myth, is represented by a lower 
jaw and a phalanx of the left fore-foot. The Brady 
collection also included the Thames Valley hippopota- 
mus, which is found at Gray’s, as well as at Ilford. 
The ruminants, such as the stag, bison, and ox, consti- 
tute fully one-half the collection, numbering more than 
500 specimens. They include seven specimens of the 
great Irish Elk (Megaceros hibernicus) and fifty of the 
red deer. —Nature. 


— Great talent for conversation should be accompa- 
nied with great politeness. He who eclipses others 
owes them great civilities ; and whatever mistaken 
vanity may tell us, it is better to please in conversation 


than to shine in it. 


The nature and value of this collection, as - 
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LANGUAGE. 


Parts of Speech.—Relatives. 


It requires considerable time and not a little effort 
for the young sailor to “learn the ropes” of a ship. 
As there are some dozen or more different sails, and as 
every adjustment of every sail has to be accomplished 
by means of ropes, it is manifest that the number of 
these must be great at best. But, it is certain that 
there is among them all not one useless one. Where 
so many are needed, it would be exceedingly detri- 
mental to the convenient working of the vessel to add 
superfluous cordage, every unused rope serving only to 
confuse the sailor, when he would put his hand on the 
right one. 

So in English grammar. Why multiply superfluous 
ropes ? why, by making so numerous subdivisions of the 
parts of speech, the majority of which are of no prac- 
tical value, mistify, instead of enlighten the pupil? Let 
us have those which are usefu/ in the subsequent course 
of the pupil, and 20 more. Now, among the useful sub- 
divisions of the parts of speech, that of Re/atives is of 
very great importance. 

Relatives, then, are those words which combine in 
themselves the functions of both significant and connect- 
ive words. Thus: “He built a house in which he 
lived ”==He built a house and in it he lived” (which= 
and it). Relatives are divided into— 

1. Relative Pronouns. 3. Relative Adverbs. 

2. Relative Adjectives. 4. Relative Connectives. 

The Relative Pronouns are: Who, which, what, and 
the compounds of the same; the demonstrative shat 
and the connective as also become relatives by muse. 

The Relative Adverbs are: Where, whence, whither, 
when, while, whilst, why, how, and the compounds of 
such as may be compounded. - 

The Relative Adjectives are which, what, and the 
compounds of these. 

There is only one Relative Conjunction, viz., whether. 
This word was formerly a pronoun, but has now lost its 
old pronoun use, and is simply a connective. The 
word # is likewise often used as a relative conjunction. 
It should be noted, likewise, that relatives when used 
in asking questions are termed /nterrogatives. 

Now, the pupil should memorize the list of relatives. 
As the peculiar characteristic of each is the expression 
wh, they may be easily remembered ; he must learn, 
however, not to confound them with numerous other 
words beginning with the same letters. 

One word, now, in regard to the propriety of our 
classification, as made above. All grammars have 
“ Relative Pronouns,” but few, if any, class the corres- 
ponding adjectives and adverbs as Relative Adjectives 
and Relative Adverbs. The Relative Adjectives are 
termed Adjective Pronouns, a terminology of no pos- 
sible use, because while it is true of the pronouns in 
question that they are used adjectively, it is also true 
that all other pronouns may be, and are, used adjec- 
tively. Hence a classification that identifies nothing 
is worthless, simply as a classification, while the fact 
that, as in this case, it serves no consequential useful 
purpose, makes it doubly unfortunate. I said a/ pro- 
nouns may be used adjectively. Thus: “I myself,” 
“my book,” “I spoke to James, 4im who was present,” 
etc. Here, ‘my,’ ‘ myse/f,’ and ‘ him’ are all used adjec- 
tively. 

But, again, the grammars have no Relative Adverbs ; 
they are termed Conjunctive Adverbs. Thus: 

“A Conjunctive Adverb is an adverb that usually connects two 


clauses, by relating to a word in one, and forming a part of an- 
other.”—Xer/. 

“ Conjunctive Adverbs are those which express the adverbial re- 
lations of a dependent clause and connect it with the verb, the 
adjective, or the adverb which it modifies.” 

“Some adverbs of manner, time, and place, besides modifying 
verbs, connect parts of sentences. This connecting is an office 
usually performed by conjunctions, and the words in question are 
therefore called conjunctive adverbs.”— Wed. 


So all the grammars. Now, I object to this termin- 
ology, with reference to the words which I have called 
Relative Adverbs— 

1. Because this classification involves the same in- 
consistency as that mentioned above with reference to 
“adjective pronouns,” and is for that reason equally 
worthless. 

2. Because these adverbs are just as truly re/ative in 
force and function as the corresponding pronouns. 
They have precisely the same connective power, in pre- 
cisely the same way ; and they ve/aée to an ‘ antecedent.’ 
“The house in which I lived.” “The house where I 
lived.” ‘House’ is just as truly the ‘antecedent’ of 
where, in the second example, as it is of which in the 
first. If where ought to be called 
a Conjunctive adverb, which most 
certainly should be called a Con- 
junctive pronoun. In calling 
one relative and the other ‘con- 
junctive, a distinction is made 
without a difference. Nor is this 
a matter of small moment. The 
common sense of the pupil is 
stultified by telling him now that 
three apples and two apples make 
five apples: but that three fears 
and two fears make four pears. 
The words which and where differ 
essentially in one particular, and 
therefore all agree in calling one 
a pronoun and the other an ad- 
verb ; in all other particulars re- 
cognized in the classification 
they are precisely alike. Then 
why make a difference? 

3. But there is another, if pos- 
sible, still more important rea- 
son why the words in question 
should be classed as relatives 
and not as conjunctions. This 
last classification is of no service 
whatever to the pupil. It is not 
only a wrong definition,—it is a 
dead one ; and so, if it is accept- 
ed, it is only a grammatical 
corpse! Then, let it be buried 
out of sight. 

On the other hand, if we class 
these adverbs as relatives, we 
gain a very important end. In- 
deed, a formal recognition of 
their peculiar character, as se- 
cured by this classification, is 
indispensable to the convenience 
and success of future discussions. We cannot go far in 
the study of language without making frequent refer- 
ence to the relative clause. But relative clauses are as 
often introduced by the words in question as by rela- 
tive pronouns. “I have sold the house where (—=in 
which) 1 formerly lived.” The clause introduced by 
the word whereis certainly, in the view of everybody, a 
relative clause. In Latin and in Greek, as well as in 
English, it could be introduced by a relative pronoun 
(with a preposition) as well as by a relative adverb. If, 
then, it is a relative clause, the English grammars are 
teaching the pupil that a relative clause may be intro- 
duced by a conjunctive adverb ! 

Here, then, is an important reason why we should be 
consistent in our definitions, seeking always such classi- 


fications only as are true, significant, and serviceable. 

I hold, then, to a classification of relatives, such as I 
have piven above, as eminently consistent, correct, and 
useful ; and must call all clauses introduced by any of 
these words relative clauses, and must, moreover, ob- 
serve the same principle of procedure, as for years has 
been my wont, in all other languages. 


— Charles Lamb said of one of his critics, “ The 


more I think of him the less I think of him.” 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


> 


Hartford High School. 


It is believed that a classical school was in existence 
in Hartford as early as the year 1639, and that this 
school was afterwards merged in the Hartford Gram- 
mar School. The latter, however, owes its prosperity, 
if not its existence, to the munificent liberality of Gov- 
ernor Edward Hopkins, who emigrated from London, 
with other prominent men, in 1637. He died at Lon- 
don, in March, 1657, leaving by his will a large bequest 
to be expended “ for the breeding up of hopeful youths, 
in the way of learning, for the public service of the 


Hartford High School. 


country in future times.” The proceeds of the bequest 
were not made available for several years, but in 1664 
the surviving trustees gave £400 to the town of Hart- 
ford for the maintenance of a Grammar School, and 
divided the remainder between the towns of New Ha- 
ven and Hadley (Mass.) for the support of similar 
schools in those places. 

Upon the death of the original trustees, the funds 
of the Hartford Grammar School passed into the hands 
of the town, where they remained for more than a 
century. 

In May, 1798, upon a petition of the town, the 
school was incorporated by the State Legislature, and 
trustees were appointed, with power to fill all vacancies, 
occasioned by death or otherwise. 

The Public High School was opened Dec. rst, 1847, 
and an arrangement was effected with the trustees of 
the Grammar School by which that institution was prac- 
tically incorporated with the High School, to form its 
Classical department, although it was still to continue 
under the care of the trustees, they agreeing to fur- 
nish and support one teacher, and to limit the number 
of their pupils to thirty-five. Mr. William B, Capron, 
the principal of the Grammar School, came with it to 
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the new High School building, remaining in charge of 
that department until 1853. 

This union of the two schools has been maintained 
to the present time, although the High School has now 
a Classical department, which numbers more than 250 
pupils. 

Mr. Joshua D. Giddings was called from Providence, 
R. I., to take charge of the High School, but after a 
few months resigned on account of ill-health, He was 
succeeded by Mr. Thomas K. Beecher, who remained 


ent condition of prosperity and efficiency. The im- 
pression which he made upon all his pupils, and the 
tender affection with which his memory is cherished, 
evince the soundness and excellence of his life. A 
memorial tablet, suitably inscribed, was placed in the 
senior room by the graduating class. of 1874, and his 
portrait in oil, by W. R. Wheeler, has been hung in the 
Public Hall by the teachers and scholars. 

After the death of Mr. Capron, Mr. Joseph Hall, the 
present principal, who for more than ten years had held 


until 1850. 
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After Mr. Beecher’s administration the school was for 
a short time under the care of Mr. McLauren F. Cook 
and Mr. C. A. Leach, successively. They were followed 
in July, 1851, by Mr. T. W. T. Curtiss, under whom the 
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tis is too well known in Hartford as a teacher to make 
it necessary to describe his excellent management and 
discipline, In Sept., 1861, Mr. H. A. Pratt, previously 
at the head of the Suffield Literary Institution, was 
called to the principalship of the High School, followed 
in April, 1865, by Mr. S. M. Capron, who had been 
since 1853 the principal of the Hartford Grammar 
School. Mr. Capron continued to be principal of both 
schools until his death on Jan. 4th, 1874. By the thor- 
oughness of his methods, and by the symmetry and 
purity of his character, he raised the school to its pres- 


the position of vice-principal, was elected as his successor. 

The school owes its success in no small 

degree to the efficiency, the appreciative 

liberality, and the good judgment of the 

committees, who have successively admin- 

istered its affairs, and whose names are 

worthy of record for faithful services. 

Those gentlemen who have officiated as 

chairman, and have therefore assumed the 

chief responsibility in the management of 

the school are as follows: Amos M. Col- 

lins, David F. Robinson, Charles Shep- 

« ard, Thomas Smith, Heman H. Barbour, 
= H. K. W. Welch, and Elisha Johnson. 


Description of the Building.—The build- 
ing, which was first occupied on Jan. rst, 
1870, and a perspective view of which is 
given herewith, is located on Asylum Hill, 
in Hopkins street. The street receives 
its name from Governor Hopkins, the iib- 
eral founder of the Hartford Grammar 
School, which now forms a part of the 

‘Classical department of the High School. 
The building stands 500 feet south of 
Asylum street, and rooo feet from the 
railroad station, on the abrupt southern 
brow of the hill, overlooking the park, and 
commanding an extensive prospect in all 
directions. The lot is 305 feet front, and 295 feet deep. 
The building itself, in its external dimensions, is too by 
85 feet, and stands about 60 feet back from the street. 
In the north-east corner of the building is the ob- 
servatory tower, 120 feet in height. The observatory 
itself is an octagonal room, 12 feet in 

diameter, with windows upon all sides. 

It contains a fine refracting telescope with 

an object glass of 64 inches aperture, 

and with a focal length of 87 inches. 

Below this is the clock room, containing 

a clock with four dials. Another tower, 

68 feet high, on the south-east corner, is 


which the boys’ staircase ascends, 


The main entrance is on the eastern 
front, ornamented with brown stone col- 
umns, having foliated capitals and bases 
of Ohio stone, and is approached by a 
flight of stone steps with a heavy balus- 
trade. The entrance-doors for the girls 
are on the north side, one leading into 
the first story, the other directly beneath 
into the basement. Similar entrances for 
the boys are on the south side of the 
building. The three vestibules are deeply 
recessed, and paved with a tessellated 
mosaic of North River stone. 


In the basement is a gymnasium for the boys, 30 
by 40 feet, and 12 feet high, well supplied with appa- 
ratus ; also a play-room of the same size for the girls. 
On this floor, also, are water-closets, janitor’s rooms, 
_rooms for coal and ashes, and for storage. The entire 
floor is paved with brick, and cemented. 

In the first story are four rooms, 30 by 40 feet, and 
14 feet high, designed for fifty-six pupils each. One 
of these is the Principal’s room, in which are bell-pulls 
connecting with gongs in the four stories, and speaking- 
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tubes communicating with different parts of the build- 


=] occupied by a ventilating shaft, around]. 


ing. Contiguous to the Principal’s room, and between 
it and the front entrance, is the library and reception- 
room. On each side of the entrance are wardrobe- 
rooms for the teachers, supplied with marble basins 
and other conveniences, The wardrobe-rooms for the 
pupils on this floor are four in number, two for each 
sex, 12 by 11 feet. In these rooms the available space 
for hanging garments, etc., is multiplied by transverse 
partitions, extending 53¢ feet inward from the wall, 
upon which, as well as upon the walls, are stout iron 
hooks for clothing, all numbered. These rooms are 
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likewise furnished with iron sinks, having self-closing 
faucets, fixed wooden stools, and other conveniences. 

On the second floor are two session-rooms, 30 by 
40 feet, for fifty-six pupils each, and one somewhat 
larger, 30 by 50 feet, to accommodate seventy-five 
pupils, in which are two cases for philosophical in- 
struments, 7 by 6 feet, inclosed with glass frames to 
the ceiling. On this floor, also, is the laboratory, 24 
by 30 feet, well furnished with chemical apparatus, 
provided with sliding window-shutters, so arranged by 
means of an adjustable panel, that light can be entirely 
excluded or admitted only through apertures from one- 
half inch to three inches in width, as may be desired in 
optical experiments. To enable a class to see experi- 
ments more readily, the operating table and pneumatic 
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trough are placed on the level of the floor, from which 
settees enough to seat sixty pupils, rise in four tiers, 
upon platforms 8 inches high. In the rear of the labo- 
ratory, but not connected with it, is a recitation-room, 
16 by 30 feet.. For the pupils in the second story two 
wardrobe-rooms are provided, 21 by 11 feet, furnished 
in all respects like those below. Thethird story, which 


is in the Mansard roof, is occupied chiefly by the hall 
or chapel, a large room, 60 by 87 feet, and 22 feet in 
height, used every morning for devotional exercises, 
and many times a week for other purposes. It is capa- 
ble of seating 1000 persons. In this room are cabinets 


of minerals and shells, and connected with it, as well 
as with the stairways, are two recitation rooms, each 


16 by 25 feet. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 
TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE - 
New-England Journal of Education. 


We will send our Journal from this date to Jan. 1, 1876, 
for FIFTY CENTS, to any name which shall be sent to us by 
any one of our present subscribers. We make this generous 
offer, in order that our readers ‘may have a favorable oppor- 
tunity to introduce the JOURNAL to their friends. Every 
subscriber may thus aid his friend, and the ‘“‘ New-England 
Journal of Education.” 


Tue Educational Rooms in connection with this 
Office are open to all our friends who visit Boston. A 
cordial welcome, all ; a warm fire, and good friends. 


Tue Hartford High School is one of the finest insti- 
tutions of its kind in New England, and we take great 
pleasure in furnishing to our readers pictorial views of 
the buildings and an historical account of the school. 
Connecticut has great reason to be proud of her school 
history, and her capital and leading city has a record 
well worthy of a large following all over the country. 


AN asteroid was discovered at Marseilles, October 7, 
23h. 4m. right asc., and 6° 36’ dec. It is of the twelfth 
magnitude, and moving south.. Here is a good chance 
for high-school teachers having telescopes of moderate 
power to test their skill in searching for this new little 
wanderer. Its periodic time must be about four and 
one-half years, like all asteroids, and the inclination of 
its orbit does not appear to be remarkably great. 


Joun KNEELAND, Esq., formerly a successful teacher, 
at the head of one of the most flourishing public gram- 
mar schools of Boston, and at present a member of the 
School Board of the city, has been elected as one of the 
State agents of the Board of Education, and has entered 
upon this work in Norfolk and Worcester counties. 
Mr. Kneeland’s large experience in connection with 
schools, his ripe judgment, and his active spirit will 
make him a successful worker in a field where work is 
needed and will be appreciated. 


_ Connecticut takes the lead in a revised system of 
orthography, for the Governor of Connecticut has ap- 
pointed William W. Fowler, Prof. William D. Whitney, 
J. Hammond Trumbull, James C. Van Benschoten, 
B. G. Northrop, and Samuel Hart, commissioners to 
examine into the propriety of adopting an amended 
orthography of the public documents hereafter to be 
printed in that State, and to report thereon at the next 


session of the General Assembly. The names of the 
commissioners is a guaranty of an able report, which 
will be looked for with interest. Will the State which 
gave us Noah Webster, with his universal speller, give 
us also the leader in the great orthographic reform, 
which is now assuming a real form, and something more 
than a name? 


THE Zribune of the 12th contains a letter from Wil- 
liam Blakie, on the Centennial Regatta on the Schuylkill, 
in 1876, in which not only the American colleges will 
be represented, but the famous university crews of Eu- 
rope have accepted invitations to participate. The 
transfer of the race from Saratoga to Philadelphia, and 
a change of character to an international contest, will 
awaken a new spirit of enthusiasm in the several Amer- 
ican colleges, and the excitement of 1869 will be more 
than equaled by the struggle for championship in 1876. 
Mr. Blakie speaks in high praise of the work at the 
last regatta, and has -a word of advice to each of the 
crews in their preparation for the next. He urges the 
selection of the best men, the trial of the paper boats, 
if these be the best, and a thorough and a constant ex- 
ercise through the winter in coaching. He urges the 
students to enter upon the labor as a patriotic matter, 
and claims that a withdrawal of a college on account of 
a defeat would be a lasting disgrace, which is evidently 
true. He says, “On the whole it is comforting to note 
that many of the crews, which have already proved fast, 
retain so large a proportion of their men; and if they 
will but work, if all as well as the best of them will 
make the most of foot-work and rowing-weights and 
wherry-rowing, and throwing the heads on, and, using 
their arms as little as possible, will row more with their 
weight and less with their muscles, and above all, not 
forgetting the paper boats, will never tire of careful 
coaching, they will at least know, if beaten by the Eng- 
lish, that they have done all they could do, and have 
made a stand that cannot fail to be creditable. It is a 
patriotic matter this time, and all private ends must 
give way in order, if possible, to repeat with the British 
in a friendly contest what, if they did not once experi- 
ence along the Schuylkill they certainly did at Saratoga. 


Tue drift of practical education is found in the fol- 
lowing note, sent to one of the teachers of a New-Eng- 
land public school. Lest we should mar the impres- 
sion which the letter would naturally make, we prefer 
not to preface it with note or comment. We rather 
like the naturalness of expression, and the new term, 
“figurist,” which we commend to all practical “ educa- 
tionists” : 
Miss Burlingame 

iam sorry i cant comply with your request, will get John 
an arithmetic but no geography nor drawing Book, i intend he 
shall read & spell well—write and be a good figurist and when he 


has advanced Enough to suit me then i will give him—according 
to my means Respectfully P. D. B . 


Kinc ALronso opened the Madrid University last 
week. In his speech he said: “ Education and enlighten- 
ment can alone regenerate Spain.” Surely, a govern- 
ment as old as that of Spain should have learned that 
fact long ago, but it is better to learn a useful lesson late 
than not at all. Spain has now ten universities, and has 
about one and a half millions of pupils in her public 
schools. In 1860, only one in five of her population 
could read and write, and one in four could read. 
Universal education is the great need of any country to 
give it a stable government, as well as a prosperous, 
peaceful, and happy people. 


Many friends have regarded the favor which we,have 
offered, to send the New-ENGLAND JouRNAL oF Epv- 
CATION to any address sent to us by a subscriber, for 
the remainder of the year from October 1, for fifty 
cents. Will every subscriber do the same, and thus 
enlarge the acquaintanceship of our journal, or as a 


correspondent says, “ our gornal” ? 


WHEN wealth and benevolence join hands, great 
good is the usual resultant of their action, and especially 
does education feel the quickening influence. Many 
men of wealth appreciate the needs of secondary 
schools, and have applied their generous bequests to 
found colleges for young men ; but the young ladies have 
not hitherto been so fortunate in the possession of 
wealthy patrons for their aid in educational advantages. 
Dr. Holland, in Scribner, makes an appeal to rich 
women to aid women’s colleges, and we cordially in- 


\dorse his views : 


“We do not hesitate to say that the average woman, 
educated in the better class of schools in this country, 
is a better scholar and a more capable and accomplished 
person than the average college graduate of the other 
sex. What we want is cheaper schools of an equal ex- 
cellence. The farmer’s boy goes to college, finds 
cheap tuition, wins a scholarship, perhaps, boards in 
commons, earns money, during vacation, and gets 
through ; while his sister stays at home, because the 
only places where she can get an equal education are 
expensive beyond her means. There is no college that 
needs to be so richly endowed as a woman’s college. 
Women are not men, quarrel with the fact as we may, 
and they cannot get along so cheaply and with such 
self-helpfulness as men while going through the proc- 
esses of their education. If we are to have women’s 
colleges, we must have well-paid professors, philosoph- 
ical apparatus, cabinets, collections, art galleries, lab- 
oratories, and they must be provided for by private mu- 
nificence. Provision should be made for the poor, so 
that high education shall come within the reach of all. 
There is not a woman’s college, or an advanced public 
institution for the higher education of women, that is 
not, to-day, in need of a large endowment for the pur- 
pose of bringing its advantages within the reach of 
those whose means are small. Now we commend this 
matter particularly to rich women. There are many 
scattered up and down the country, who are wondering 
what they shall do with their money when, and even 
before, they die. To all these we beg the privilege of 
commending this great a pe Let the boys alone. 
They have been pretty well taken care of already, and 
the men will look after them. It is for you, as women 
wishing well to your sex, and anxious for its elevation 
in various ways, to endow these institutions that are 
springing up about the country in its interest, so that 
the poor shall have an equal chance with the rich. You 
can greatly help to give the young women of all classes 
as a good a chance as their brothers enjoy, and you can 
hardly claim a great deal of womanly feeling if you do 
not do it.” 


Tue Rhode Island Medical Society has a good rec- 
ord for its progressive spirit and its honest and labori- 
ous inquiries after truth in its special department. Dur- 
ing the past six months its character and credit have 
had public recognition in the general publication of a 
series of resolutions on school hygiene, which were 
honestly credited to that society, but which never were 
adopted by it. At the last quarterly meeting, however, 
a new committee reported on the same subject, and that 
report was adopted, the substance of which may be con- 
sidered worthy of general consideration and adoption. 
The committee submitted the following conclusions : 


That the health of females is more likely to suffer 
than the health of males, and that discrimination should 
be made in their favor ; that study at home or out of 
school should not be required of pupils under ten years 
of age in the primary or intermediate schools, but may 
be allowed with short sessions; and for pupils over 
twelve years with longer sessions ; that long sessions 
without intermissions are decidedly injurious tu the 
young and enfeebled ; that two short sessions are better 
than one long one; that, all things considered, the 
present system of three hours each, as in this city, are 
best for the greater number of localities, provided that 
not less than two recesses of fifteen minutes each be 
allowed to pupils over ten years of age, and three of 
twenty minutes each for younger pupils ; that in other 
localities a single recess of reasonable length would 
amuse a sound body and mind; that attendance at 
school is no more detrimental to the health than other 
occupations in which people are engaged ; that exhibi- 
tions and examinations where special preparations are 
required are injurious to a large number of pupils ; that 
pure air is most important in the school-room ; that 
gymnastic exercises are of great value, especially where 


they develop the chest. 
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The committee recommended the appointment by the 
town council of each town of a medical inspector of 
schools, whose duties should be to examine twice every 
year into the condition of the health of the school 
pupils, removing those whose health is such as to make 
attendance injurious to themselves or to others ; and 
also to examine everything connected with the school 
buildings affecting the health of the pupils, and make 
report to the town council or school committee, with 
such suggestions as the circumstances seem to warrant. 


THE ScrENCE OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT.—In a 
printed and circulated “ Programme of the public ele- 
mentary schools of the royal residence and capital, 
Dresden,” Anno Domini 1875, we find the Saxon 
school-teachers discussing ithe mysteries of bodily cas- 
tigation in most terrible earnest. - First, they draw up a 
long list of such misdemeanors as would come within 
the precincts of the ferule, and these vary between 
“wilful damage to property” and “obscene de- 
signs.” Then, they take to considering the various 
available instruments of scholastic torture. A box on 
the ear is “ gans probat,” but the rod “ does not operate 
sufficiently” ; the ruler, again, is “ not sufficiently pli- 
able” ; but then, the cane must be “ neither too supple, 
nor too thick, nor too long”; in fact, a cane of “ sev- 
enty centimeters in length, with a circumference of 
three.” Nine blows will generally suffice at a time, 
etc. The latter recipe is evidently the outgrowth of 
modern Saxon civilization ; compare with it the follow- 
ing transcript from an old English two-penny illustrated 
spelling-book: “ As for that boy that loveth not God, 
nor liketh his school nor his book, but playeth with 
such boys as tell lies, swear, steal, and take God’s 
name in vain, he will come to some ill end, if he be not 
well whipt af school and at home, day and night, till 
he leaves off such things.” What a thoroughly practi- 
cal prescription this, by the side of German science! 
The very fact of caning a boy for twenty-four hours a 
day would barely leave him time to play with bad com- 
panions ; neither would he have much breathing-time 
for swearing. 


INSTRUCTION OF THE DeEaF AND BLIND —Last year 
the Prussian house of Deputies made inquiry of the 
government as to the precise number of deaf and blind 
children that were then growing up without any instruc- 
tion whatever. This petition has resulted in supplying 
us with the following statistics: During the year 1874 
there were in the Prussian kingdom 1050 blind chil- 
dren from 7 to 16 years old ; of these, 356 were attend- 
ing the special schools established for them, 2 59 re! 
ceived the common education of the communal school, 
while 435 received no instruction at all. Of Prussian 
deaf-mutes there were 6,521, and of these 2,257 were 
cared for in the proper schools (Amenan’s system ?), 
1,415 were attending the ordinary day school, and 
2,849 remained utterly neglected. Of the latter, only 
14 had been declared incapable of learning anything. 


PROPOSED UNIVERSITY FOR S1BERIA.—Before his de- 
parture for West Siberia, Governal-General Kasnakow 
received the express command from the Russian Empe- 
ror to make himself as well as possible acquainted with 
the condition and requirements of the country which he 
was about to govern. Since then, the Governor has, 
among other measures of reform, favored the establish- 
ment of a university. Considering that there were 
only half a hundred of competent physicians in this 
immense territory, the Finance Minister consented to 
draw 250,000 roubles for such a purpose as the Gov- 
€rnor contemplated ; and it is now reported by the 
Fournal de Pétershourg that a university is about to be 
established with, at any rate, two faculties—jurispru- 
dence and medicine. So rejoiced were the population 


of Siberia on receiving this information, that a private 
subscription list towards the establishment of the 


Scheme was opened at once. | 


Computsory By-Laws in Prussta.—On the 28th of 
August last, the Prussian Education Department issued 
a compulsory by-law affecting the rural population, of 
which the following are the salient points: Except un- 
der extraordinary circumstances, children of both sexes 
and of all denominations must be sent to the school in 
their fifth year. The attendance may be deferred to 
the sixth or seventh year, under local difficulties, such 
as great distances or isolated villages. The compul- 
sory school term ends with the fourteenth year, pro- 
vided the district inspector be satisfied with the prog- 
ress of the pupil.—By the side of this we read that a 
Prussian schoolmaster has been condemned to six 
weeks’ imprisonment for “ imperfectly keeping and falsi- 
fying the books” relating to school attendance and 
school neglect. 


THE Bertin Rate.—The Prussian capital 
seems somewhat heavily rated for some of its higher 
schools, According to the Prussian School Gazette, the 
cost for every child in a higher girl school is 17.30 
mark ; in the common schools, 49 mark ; in the Real 
schools, very nearly 72 mark; in the Gymnasia, 90 
mark, and in the technical schools, 110 mark (10 mark 
= $3.00?). It should be remembered that the com- 
munal schools levy no pence, so that 60,000 children 
receive a free education at the expense of the city. 


Foreign Notes. 


{From our Special Correspondent.) 

PoRTUGAL.—Education in this country is at a low ebb, on ac- 
count of the poor remuneration offered to teachers, who, accord- 
ing to a local journal, only receive from three to four francs a 
week; while the hygienic condition of the school-houses is of the 
worst kind. 


JAPaNn.—The Gazette Scolaire of Prussia states that the govern- 
ment of the Empire of Japan has had translated ffito the language 
of the latter country, the law of public instruction of the king? >m 
of Denmark, considering it as the best among European laws upon 
the subject. 


FRANCE.—At the last annual prize meeting of the Academy of 
Floral Games of Toulouse, this literary society received no less 
than 70 odes, 42 small poems, 13 epistles, 2 sermons, 2 eclogues, 
29 idyls, 51 elegies, 25 ballads, 38 fables, 50 sonnets, and 24 hymns, 
all addressed to the Virgin Mary, besides 258 other compositions 
in verse, making a total of 604. Of pieces in prose the number 
was very small. 


ITALy.—M. Vegetti, librarian of Bologna, and commander of 
the order of the crown of Italy, has bequeathed 15,000 francs for 
the erection of a monument to the learned polyglot, Cardinal 
Mezzofanti, who spoke something like seventy languages; it is 
said that he commenced his knowledge of the different European 
tongues while caring for the wounded and sick soldiers in the hos- 
pitals of Bologna, his native town. 

Spain.—The Magisterio Espanol states that the Society for the 
Protection of Animals and Plants intends to commence a war 
upon the favorite Spanish spectacle the bull-fights. It bases its 
opposition on two grounds: first, that these bloody spectacles are 
destructive of a race of useful animals; and secondly, that they 
are injurious to popular education and to the moral and _intellect- 
ual culture of the Spanish people. The municipality of Malaga 
has already forbidden these sanguinary exhibitions; and it is to 
be hoped that a practice so debasing and demoralizing may soon 
give way, throughout Spain, before the spread of education and 
an improved public sentiment. 

THE SCHOOLMASTER IN SAXONY.—Although this country has 
been for a long time one of the most advanced in Germany in the 
matter of popular education, anomalies are not wanting. Gustave 
Nieritz relates, in his autobiography, that when he was pensioned 
by the city of Dresden, in his capacity of superintendent of schools, 
the circumstance was thus related in the official paper: “ Pen- 
sions have been granted to the Counsellor B., 1150 crowns; to the 
secretary of the chamber of justice, 700 crowns; to the registrar, 
450 crowns; to the copyist, 300; to the quartermaster, 300; to the 
messenger, 237; to the teacher of fencing and quarterstaff, 200 ; 
and to the superintendent of schools, 200. He consoled himself 
for being placed after the master of single-stick by the thought 
that in his quality of schoolmaster they had doubtless taken him 
for the master of the ferru/e. 

BELGIUM.—On the 12th, 13th, and 14th of September a meet- 
ing of Belgium teachers was to take place at Brussels, resembling 
in its character the institute of our New-England educators. 
Great preparations had been made by the municipal authorities of 
Brussels to welcome the Belgium teachers to the capital ; and 
amongst other things a grand banquet was to be given to them in 
the beautiful Zodlogical Gardens of the city. As meetings of this 


character appear to be of very recent occurrence in that country, 
this occasion was looked forward to with more than usual interest. 
In the evening there was to be an illumination of the public build- 
ings of the capital. 


SWITZERLAND.—Eighteen teachers of the Canton of Berne re- 
ceived from the government a moderate sum of money to assist 
them in paying the expenses of a visit to the late Exhibition at 
Vicnna, upon the condition that each would, on return, make a 
report on some particular part of the Exhibition. These reports 
have just been published in a collected form by the authorities of 
the canton, and afford a vast amount of useful and instructive 
matter. As the Federal Government of Switzerland has voted a 
handsome sum to enable the Swiss Republic to figure to advan- 
tage in the approaching Centennial at Philadelphia, it is thought 
that a part of this sum will be devoted to assist any Swiss teach- 
ers who may wish to be present upon that interesting occasion. 


SALARIES OF PuBLIC SCHOQL TEACHERS IN FRANCE.—The 
French National Assembly, in its session of the roth of July last, 
adopted a resolution providing for the increase of the salaries of 
public-school teachers; which the minister of education, in a cir- 
cular to the prefects of the different departments, announces with 
the following preliminary flourish of trumpets. “You know the 
general arrangements of this law; you know what a benevolent 
spirit it breathes towards that class so worthy of interest, the 
teachers of our children; and you know with what unanimity the 
representatives of the nation voted the measures which, while im- 
proving the position of these masters, will tend to elevate their 
moral dignity.” 

The sum total of the increase thus voted will amount to 3,600,- 
000 francs, about $700,000; and probably our readers will agree 
with us in thinking that an increase was needed, when we mention 
that there are teachers who have been receiving only 500, 600, 700, 
and 800 francs per annum! These hard-working men and women 
are to be gratified with an increase of 100 francs annually, so 
that there will still be some who will be forced to exist upon the 
miserable annual. income of 600 francs, not quite $120! We do 
not know that there can be much “ elevation of the moral dignity” 
of a class which is compelled to support life and maintain a cer- 
tain position upon such a miserable pittance. We do know that 
many worthy teachers in France, unable to support life on the 
miserable salaries attached to their office, are obliged to perform 
duties which are neither appropriate nor becoming to their posi- 
tion as instructors; which lower them in the estimation of their 
pupils, and by depriving them of the respect which they ought to, 
enjoy, diminish to the same extent their influence for good over 
the scholars intrusted to their charge. The minister of education 
has made a step in advance, and we appreciate his good intentions ; 
but he must not rest there, for it will need a good many repeated 
augmentations of the nature alluded to, to place the respectable 
and hard-working teachers of France in a position suitable to the 
dignity of their profession and to the elevated rank which France 
claims to hold among the nations. 


A FRENCH BISHOP ON EDUCATION.—In a speech before the 
National Assembly in France upon the question of a higher stand- 
ard of education, Bishop Dupanloup, one of the most talented 
and eloquent of French prelates, used the following words : “ Look 
at Germany and England! the men most honored there are the 
corps of teachers. When the celebrated botanist de Candolle came 
to France he placed on his cards ‘ M. de Candolle’; when he was in 
Germany he signed ‘the Professor de Candolle.’ It is the same 
thing at Rome: the Baron Visconti, in the eyes of the strangers 
who desire to see that capital, is none other than the Professor 
Visconti. Wherever there is no organization for a superior order 
of teaching, the culture of the mind is in great danger. In the 
place of men of genius who discover new planets and new worlds, 
—thanks to the depth and sagacity of their intelligence,—you will 
have only commonplace vu/garisers, often barren but presumptu- 
ous; and all the progress of science will be fatally arrested; ina 
word the Columbuses of science will disappear, and you will have 
but petty coasters instead of great navigators and discoverers.” 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS IN GERMANY.—The Schoolboard 
Chronicle states that the German Empire has 93 educational re- 
views and journals. Prussia alone possesses 42, of which 30 are 
published in Berlin. In the same empire there are 150 normal 
schools. 

Opject TEACHING IN FRANCE.—It appears that in one of the 
French departments, that of Savoy, which has formed a part of 
France only since the annexation of Savoy and Nice in 1860, the 
authorities, about two years ago, established a sort of public an- 
nual competition in the matter of object teaching, in which the 
different teachers of both sexes were invited to take part. A 
handsome sum was voted by them for the purpose of giving prizes 
to those who were thought to acquit themselves the best in this 
branch of instruction ; and the exhibition, which took place latterly 
before the religious, literary, and political celebrities of the depart- 
ment, excited general interest, and pootese a strong feeling in 
favor of that method of teaching which, though muc 
and esteemed in Germany and Switzerland, has up to the present 
time received but little ees in other parts of France. Possibly 
the proximity of Savoy to the Swiss Republic, where object poy A 
ing is so successfully carried out, may have had something to do 
with its introduction and Vee gees development within its own 


ders; and one might add that a competition of the nature al- 
haded to, is quite likely to be of public service in any country 


where object teaching is appreciated as it deserves. 
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DEPARIMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fatt River, Mass. 


Selection for Autumn.* 


There are days that occur in this climate, wherein the world reached 
its perfection ; when the air, the heavenly bodies, and the earth, make 
a harmony, as if Nature would indulge her offspring ; when in 
these bleak upper sides of the planet, nothing is to desire that we 
have heard of the happiest latitudes, and,we bask in the shining 
hours of Florida and Cuba; when everything that has life gives 
sign of satisfaction, and the cattle that lie on the ground seem to 
have great and tranquil thoughts. These halcyons may be looked 
for with a little more assurance in that pure October weather, 
which we distinguish by the name of the Indian Summer. The day, 
immeasurably long, sleeps over the broad hills and warm, wide 
fields. . . . The tempered light of the woods is like a perpet- 
ual morning, and is stimulating and heroic. The anciently re- 
ported spells of these places creep on us. The stems of pines, 
hemlocks, and oaks almost gleam like iron on the excited eye. } 
. How easily we might walk onward into the opening land- 
scape, absorbed by new pictures, and by thoughts fast succeeding 
each other, until by degrees the recollection of home was crowded 
out of the mind, and we were led in triumph by Nature. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
* Read with this “ Summer of All Saints,” in Journat of October 2. 


The Creeds of the Bells.* 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


How sweet the chime of the Sabbath bells! 
Each one its creed in music tells, 

In tones that float upon the air, 

As soft as song, as sweet as prayer; 

And I will put in simple rhyme , 

The language of the golden chime ; 

My happy heart with rapture swells 
Responsive to the bells, sweet bells. 


“Ye purifying waters, swell !” 
In mellow tones rang out a bell ; 
“Though faith alone in Christ can save, 
Man must be plunged beneath the wave, 
To show the world unfaltering faith 
In what the Sacred Scripture saith ; 
O, swell! ye rising waters, swell !” 
Pealed out the clear-toned Baptist bell. 


“ Oh, heed the ancient land-marks well !” 
In solemn tones exclaimed a bell ; 
No progress made by mortal man . 
Can change the just, eternal plan ; 
With God there can be nothing new; 
Ignore the false, embrace the true, 
While all is well! is well! is well!” 
Pealed out the good old Dutch Church bell. 


“In deeds of love excel! excel !” 
Chimed out from ivied towers, a bell. 

“ This is the church not built on sands, 
Emblem of one not built with hands ; 
Its forms and sacred rights revere, 

Come worship here! come worship here! 
In rituals and faith excel !” 
Chimed out the Episcopalian bell. 


“ Not faith alone, but works as well, 
Must test the soul!” said a soft bell. 

“Come here and cast aside your load! 
And work your way along the road, 
With faith in God, and faith in man, 
And hope in Christ, where hope began ; 
Do well! do well! do well! do well!” 
Rang out the Unitarian bell. 


“To all the truth we tell, we tell!” 
Shouted, in ecstasies, a bell ; 

“Come all ye weary wanderers, see! 
Our Lord has made salvation free ! 
Repent, believe, have faith, and then 
Be saved! and praise the Lord! Amen! 
Salvation’s free! we tell! we tell!” — 
Shouted the Methodistic bell. 


“ Farewell! farewell! base world, farewell !” 
In touching tones exclaimed a bell ; 

“ Life is a boon to mortals given, 
To fit the soul for bliss in heaven; 
Do not invoke the avenging rod, 
Come here and learn the way to God ; 
Say to the world, ‘Farewell! farewell’ !” 
Pealed forth the Presbyterian bell. 

* correspondent 


Verse for Recitation. The i 
we Send for i to che publisher, J 


“In after life, there is no hell! 

In raptures rang a cheerful bell ; 

“ Look up to heaven this holy day, 
When angels wait to lead the way ; 
There are no fires, no fiends to blight 
The future life; be just and right. - 
No hell! no hell! no hell! no hell!” 
Rang out the Universalist bell. 


“The Pilgrim fathers heeded well 


My cheerful voice ;” pealed forth a bell ; 


“ No fetters here to clog the soul ; 


No arbitrary creeds control 
The free heart and progressive mind, 
That leave thy dusty paths behind. 


Speed well! speed well! speed well! speed well !” 


Pealed forth the Independent bell. 


“ No pope, no pope to doom to hell!” 


The Protestant” rang out a bell ; 


“ Great Luther left his fiery zeal 


Within the hearts that truly feel 
That loyalty to God will be 

The fealty that makes men free. 
No images where incense fell !” 
Rang out old Martin Luther’s bell. 


[“ Find rest! find rest! find rest! find rest! 


Upon our Holy Mother’s breast. 

From wearying strifes that never cease, 

The Mother Church gives rest and peace ; 
Come, penitents, your sins confess, 

Where white-robed priests the faithful bless, 
While sacred masses peal and swell !” 

Deep tolled the Roman Catholic bell.]* 


Neatly attired, in manner plain, 
A pilgrim see,—no spot, no stain,— 
Slowly, with soft and measured tread, 
In Quaker garb—no white, no red— 
To passing friend I hear him say, 

“ Here worship thou, this is the way ; 
No churchly form,—it is not well ; 
No bell—no bell—no bell—no bell.” 


Recently added by another author. 
- 


A Lesson in Grammar. 
A dialegue for four little girls. 
BY E. S. F. 


Julia. (Fanning herself violently.}\—Oh, dear! I’m so tired and 
hot, I don’t know what to do. What can we play that’s cool ! 
Annie.—*S'cool?” Yes, school, let’s play school ! 

Hattie and Belle.—Oh, yes, let’s play school ! 

Julia. — Well, Hattie, you must be the teacher, ’coz you’re the 
tallest. 

Hattie. (Stretching up, and stepping out in front with quite an 
air.) — Yes, I'll be teacher. Play I’m Miss Wilson, and this is 
the Baker School, and you go to it. 

Annie. (Mopping her face with her handkerchief.) — Baker 
School? You might as well say Bakery at once, for it’s as hot as 
an oven. 

Hattie —Well, come now, stan’ in a row. I’m goin’ to give you 
a lesson in grammar. 


and waving them violently.)}—Miss Wilson! Miss Wilson!! Miss 
Wilson !!! 

Hfattie. (A little indignantly.) — Well, what’s the matter? I 
ain’t a nomnibus nor a hoss-car to be stopped that way ! 
Annie.—Please, may we correct you when you make a mistake ? 
Hattie. (Reluctantly.) — Why, yes, I ’spose I must be corrected 
sometimes: even teachers ’casionally make mistakes. The one 
that corrects me can go to the head of the class, and the one that 
makes a mistake, all ‘cept the teacher, must go to the foot. Have 
I sad anything wrong yet? 

Annie.—Please, you said “ Stan’ in a row.” 

Hattie.—Yes, 1 b’lieve I did. You may go to the head. 
Fulia.—Y ou said “ goin’ to give.” 

Hattie, —Oh yes, so I did. It has always been hard for me 
to mind my g’s ever since I was a little girl. Now, Julia, you may 
go up to the head. 

Belle.—And, Miss Wilson, you said “ 4oss-car.” 

Hattie. — Well, ’most everybody does say hoss-car; but, of 
course, now I’m a teacher, I must take care to say horse-car. 
Annie. (Raising her hand.)—Miss Wilson! 

Hattie.—W ell, Annie, what is it now? 

Annie.—Had you ought to say “’most” everybody ? 

Hattie. — No, I mean a/most everybody ; but, Miss Annie, you 
must’nt say “had you ought”: that isn’t proper; say ought you. 
You must go to the foot. (She goes). Now I’m goin’— 
going to begin again. ’Tention all! Julia, what is grammar? 
Fulia.—Grammar is speakin’ right, and writin’ right. 


p’s and q’s, Miss Julia. 


Belle. — Please, Miss Wilson, why do they call speaking right 


Annie, Fulia, and Belle. | Thrusting their hands high in the air,| 


Hattie —Speaking and writing. Mind your g’s as well as your |. 


grammar when gra’mas almost always speak wrong, and gran’- 
pas too? 

Hattie —H'm | yes, well,—I guess its a Greek word, or Persian, 
or something; when you get into the first class, you’ll know all 
about it. 

(Zo Annie.)—Annie, what are the parts of preach ? 

Annie.—The parts of preach are—the parts of preach are—are 
—the long words that ministers use. 

Hatiie—That’s right. How many farts of preach are there, 
Belle? 

_ Belle-—When our minister preaches, I think there are as many 
as nine hundred and ninety-nine ; but when he ‘changes with Mr. 
Chatterton, I guess there are a million. 

Hattie —But I don’t mean in sermons, I mean in grammar-books. 
Julia, can you tell how many farts of preach there are? 

Julia. (Hesitating.)\—Let—me—see. There are nouns and pro- 
nouns, and verbs and—and fro-verbs— 

Hattie.—Ad-verbs, not pro-verbs. 

Fulia.—Nouns and pronouns, verbs and ad-verbs, and—I can’t 
’member no more. 

Hattie.—Any more, not xo more ; now, Julia you must go to the 
foot. Belle, can you name any more farts of preach ? 
Belle.—Well, there’s artiples and artiples— 

Hattie. —Part’ciples ; 1 b’lieve there’s a in it. 

Belle.—Y es, so there is; I forgot; artiples, and part’ciples, and 
—and—oh, some dreadful long ones that I’ve forgotten. (She 
bites her finger, and hangs down her head, as she goes to the foot.) 
Hattie.— Annie, can you 'member the long ones ? 
Annie.—Injunctions, dejections, and propositions. 
Hattie—Yes, that’s very good; you may go to the the head. 
(Annie tosses her head and walks proudly up.) 

Hattie —That will doforto-day. You done very well, all of you. 
Fulia, Belle, and Annie. (Hands raised frantically.)—Please, 
Miss Wilson, is it grammar to say you done ? 

Hattie.—Oh, no! ’scuse me, I forgot. You 4ave done very well. 
(She bows to the class and dismisses them, and turns to the audience, 
saying.) And I hope you all think so too. (Bows again, and 
retires.) 


The Days of the Week. 


BY ELSIE BEE. 


(A recitation for st class. SUNDAY may holda book ; 

MONDAY, @ (“oy celer ; TUESDAY, @ toy flat-iron ; 
WEDNESDAY, @ cooky and saucer-pie; THURSDAY may wear a 
tiny thimble and be provided with some patch-work, or other sew- 
ing ; FRIDAY may carry a small broom, or duster ; and SATUR- 
DAY, a tiny pail. The children should be taught to make appro- 
priate gestures, in order to display these implements.) 


Snnday.—Sunday’s the first day, and I like it, too ; 
For that day mamma is not busy, 

And can tell pretty stories, that are true, 
Or read nice books to me and Lizzie. 

In Sunday-school I must not play, 

Nor once forget that Sunday is Ged’s day. 


Monday —The next day’s Monday. In my little tub 
My mamma let’s me dollie’s dresses rub ; 
And I can help her, too,—’tis good as play. 
To hand the pins to her on washing day. 
Tuesday.—The third day’s Tuesday, and I always try 
Te make my dollie’s dresses smooth and dry. 
Ican help mamma, too; my little flat 
Can iron the handkerchiefs, and things like that. 
To help my mamma iron is good as play, 
Although I burned my arm last ironing day. 
(Shows the burn.) 

Wednesday.—The fourth day’s Wednesday. Mamma’s day to bake, 
And I can help by bringing chips and wood. 
Sometimes she lets me help her stir the cake 
Or cut out cookies ; and when I am good, 
She makes some little pies for me to play 
Tea-party, with my doll, on daking day. 
Thursday.—The fifth day’s Thursday. Mamma mends the clothes, 
She darns the stockings, and long rips she sews. 
Sks teaches me to thread the needle’s eye ; 
Sometimes to sew on buttons lets me_try ; 
I can’t do much—but then I always play 
That I help mamma “ lots” on mending day. 
Friday.—The sixth day’s Friday. Mamma sweeps up stairs. 
She says I help by dusting off the chairs. 
And in my baby-house I always play 
That it needs cleaning up, on sweeping day. 
Saturday.—The seventh day’s Saturday ; the last one. 

I like to go to school, but then its fun 

To have one day to visit grandma in, 

Or, these fine days, to go blackberrying. 

I run on errands some, but mostly play 

Fills up the hours of the nice Aoliday. 
All.—Seven days there are which we can tell, 

And we will try to spend them well ; 

We'll help mamma, as well as play ; 

Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday. 
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Notes and Correspondence. 


Teaching Under Difficulties. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

While on a pedestrian tour through the northern part of 
Rhode Island, the writer, a few days since, made it in his way to 
visit a little school. The following lines will show what he learned 
and what he thought. 

He found the teacher to be a young lady, of slight fig- 
ure and nervous temperament, affable, and earnest in her work. 
The pupils were of all ages between six and seventeen, some of 
them quite dull, and others well advanced in their studies. It was 
evident that the teacher had won the respect and love of her pu- 
pils, and consequently their obedience, to a certain extent. He 
arrived on the scene in time to witness the opening exercises, 
and was much pleased thus to do. The merry bell sounded out 
its cheerful call to the hall of learning, a few quick taps sum- 
moned the sun-browned troop to the rank and file, and a tap from 
a little bell set the linesin motion. Up the steps and through the 
hall they marched, in remarkably good order. Monitors soon dis- 
posed of hats and bonnets, and quiet reigned supreme. A tap 
upon the little bell was the signal for every head to fall upon the 
folded arms upon the desk-tops, and “ Our Father which art in 
heaven” proceeded from every tongue. Again, the forms became 
erect, and “ The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want,” was the 
language of every child. Another tap of the bell, and out came 
books and slates, and all the children studied, while the teacher 
silently took the record. Recitation followed recitation in quick 
succession until recess, and thence until noon. Some scholars 
showed marked proficiency, and all were sufficiently expert in 
their performances to show that they had a teacher of the proper 
mould. While listening to the recitations the attention was called 
tothe schoolhouse and appurtenances. The building itself was neat 
and commodious, and its surroundings quite pleasant, but there 
was an evident lack of apparatus. An old chair, which had by 
some means become dilapidated, stood in the entry, and one 
of its rungs served as a pointer and an instrument of torture, as 
occasion required. A single chart, for the benefit of the A-B-C 
department, was standing on the floor because no better place was 
to be found. There was a single eraser, which for size hdd no 
equal, but the wool was nearly all worn from the sheepskin cover- 
ing; and, worst of all, the board of which it was made was split in 
two near the middle. The teacher’s desk was supplied with a 
small bell and a school-register, and nothing more, only as she 
brought it from her home. 

If a teacher can do so well under such circumstances, is it not 
proof enough that she is a good teacher? And how much more 
would she do if the school was better provided for? 

Notes taken by AN OBSERVANT PEDESTRIAN. 


What to Teach our Sons. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

In THE JouRNAL of Sept. 25th, was an enumeration of excellent 
things to be taught to our daughters. As I read them, the thought 
came to me that if it was necessary for our daughters to be thus 
instructed, it was equally urgent that our sons enjoy similar ad- 
vantages. We do not see why the average young man will not be 
as much benefited by this knowledge as the average young woman 
by that to which I have alluded : 


WHAT TO TEACH OUR SONS. 


Teach them self-reliance. 

Teach them to chop wood. 

Teach them to make a garden, and make it profitable. 

Teach them to foot up store-bills. 

Teach them not to wear a stove-pipe hot. 

Teach them not to smoke. 

Bring them up in the way they should go. 

Teach them to be more ashamed of being called fast than green. 

Teach them to black-their own boots and be their own barbers. 

Teach them that a dollar is only a hundred cents. 

Teach them to wait on themselves. 

Teach them not to drink. 

Teach them every day dry, hard, practical, common sense. 

Teach them to say no, and mean it; or say yes, and stick to it. 

Teace them to wear over-alls and do it like kings. 

Teach them that a manly, healthy farmer is worth a hundred 
dyspeptic clerks. 

Teach them to regard the morals, and not the money, of their 
lady loves, 

Teach them some trade, that they may be able to earn their liv- 
ing by manual labor. 

Teach them not to have anything to do with silly young women. 

Teach them that the further one lives beyond his income, the 
nearer he gets to the poor-house. 

Rely upon it, that upon your teaching depends in a great meas- 
ure the weal or woe of their after life. 

Teach them that a good, steady house girl is worth a dozen 
dawdlers in silk. 
_ Teach them to drive fast horses, to row, and other manly sports, 
if you have time and money to do it with. 

Teach them that God made their feet in the best possible way, 
and no amount ‘of pinching with tight boots will improve the 
model. Ss. M. 
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German Schools. 
To the Editor of The’ New-England : 
Henry S. Mackintosh in “A Contribution to American Peda- 
gogy,” in the JouRNAL of the gth instant, speaking of German 
educational works, says : 


“ But these can do Americans little good ; for the majority of 
American teachers are not enough familiar with German to mas- 
ter many German books. Morever it would not assist them much 
if they did; for the aim of most European schools is to make 
obedient subjects, while the aim of American schools is to make 
intelligent and independent citizens.” 


If the gentleman means by “ European Schools,” the German 
schools, he is very much mistaken. It was my good fortune to 
spend two years in examining German schools. From the time a 
German child enters school until he leaves it, is his teaching ob- 
jective. No rules, definitions, explanations, are made to him that 
he cannot see with his eyes, unless it be those of a purely arbitrary 
character. The text-book in Geography is an atlas merely; in 
Arithmetic, examples, without a rule or definition; in History, an 
outline alone; in Physics, few text-books, if any, are used. The 
teacher masters his subject, then uses all the apparatus obtaina- 
ble to illustrate, explain, and develop it. There teaching is made 
a great art, and the pedagogical works are full of discussions of 
the laws of mind, upon which all proper methods are based. Pro- 
fessor Harrington’s plan of education is, if I understand it, a 
German one. We are all painfully conscious of the great contrast 
to this kind of teaching which we find in this country. Which 
system, then, is calculated to make the more intelligent and inde- 
pendent citizen? J. W. PARKER. 

Quincy, Mass., October, 1875. 


“Teaching of Gesture.” 


In our issue of August 21st we introduced an article on “Artistic 
Gestures,” as follows: 

In the August number of that unique and sprightly educational 
journal the School Bulletin, there is a notice of Dr. H. B. Sprague’s 
paper on the “ Teaching of Gesture,” read before the New York 
University Convocation, and a sharp critique upon both his theory 
and its illustrations. The strictures passed upon both were, in our 
judgment, no less just than sharp. 

The following letter from Professor Sprague leads us to publish 
his reply as given to the School Bulletin.—[Ep. 


Editor of The New-England: 

Dear Sir: — In your valuable journal you have unwittingly 
done me injustice in the article of which I inclose herewith a 
printed copy. Will you be so kind as to publish also my reply, 
which accompanies it in the slip cut from the School Bulletin ? 
You will perceive that my positions were somewhat misappre- 
hended. I trust also that my reply may contain matter of suf- 
ficient general interest to warrant its publication. 

We are engaged in the same great work of education, and I 
most heartily wish you and your journal great prosperity. 

Very respectfully yours, HoMER B. SPRAGUE. 


To the Editors of the School Bulletin : ’ 

I notice in your issue for August, an article on page 119, enti- 
tled Zhe Inter-Academic Rhetorical Contest. It contains some not 
very intelligent remarks on a paper which I read at the recent 
University Convocation on “A Method of Teaching Gesture.” 
Permit me to correct some of the mistakes made by your critic. 
He begins by saying, “Dr. Sprague’s scheme is elaborate and 
minute in its detail, and carries the analysis of gesture to the ex 
treme of thoroughness.” As the reading of my paper occupied 
less than twenty minutes, he must mean that the principles which 
I laid down were intended to cover all classes of gesture. In this 
sense, his remark is true, but not in the natural and obvious mean- 
ing of his words. I laid down three general principles, according 
to which all gestures are reducible to three classes. First, ges- 
tures of p/ace, which answer the question, where ? Secondly, ges- 
tures of imitation , which answer the question, Aow ? Thirdly, ges- 
tures of emphasis, which show the degree of the speaker’s earnest- 
ness. 1 claimed that this classsification is founded in nature, that 
it is correct in its philosophy, and perfectly simple and easy of ap- 
plication, I was at some pains to illustrate each of these three 
kinds of gestures; but notwithstanding my repeated disclaimer, 
your critic evidently thought that I was endeavoring to show skill 
in delivery. Otherwise why does he assert, “ Dr. Sprague’s art is 
but crude; it does not conceal art”? I reply, my object was not 
to conceal, but to exhibit the art, not skill, side by side with the 
theory, to show just where and how and why the art comes in. 
Your critic still supposing I was attempting to give a finished 
declamation, and still blunderingly misinterpreting my endeavor to 
show the gesture separate from the thought though parallel with it, 
proceeds to say, “the hollowness of his [Dr. Sprague’s] theory 
revealed itself in the evidently forced and studied effort to make 
the gesture follow the rule that had been prescribed !” 

The “rule that had been prescribed? What “rule?” I 
laid down no rules, unless the three following suggestions are 
such: First, conceive as vividly as possible the things you 
would locate, and yield to the impulse of nature to glance or 
point in the direction in which they are imagined to be. Sec- 
ondly, conceive as vividly as possible the action or scene described, 
and yield to the impulse of nature to imitate, being careful always 
not to “ overstep not the modesty of nature.” Thirdly, yield to the 


inclination to strike or nod or bow for emphasis, being careful “ in 
the very torrent, tempest, and whirlwind of passion, to acquire 
and beget a temperance that may give it smoothness. Fourthly, 
avoid gestures for which you can give wo reason. These in sub- 
stance are all the so-called “rules” I gave. To which of them 
does your critic take exception ?. 

“Regent Hale,” proceeds your critic, . * showed 
° that the attempt to apply gesture by art and rule 
was very dangerous, even in the training of learned professors, 
and that in the training of schoolboys it led to the strangest ab- 
surdities.” Regent Hale, I fancy, showed no such things, but just 
the opposite. His principal illustration was the case of the 
school-boy solemnly lifting high his coat-tail in declaiming Ad- 
dison’s lines : 

“Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale.” 

The point of the joke is in the real or pretended blunder of the 
good-for-nothing boy in the interpretation of the word ¢a/e, etc. 
It was ridiculous in the boy to lift his garment and show his stu- 
pidity ; but it was proper enough in Regent Hale to lift Aés gar- 
ment, as he did in telling the anecdote, and show Aow the 
boy did it. The boy illustrated his own absurd and funny mis- 
apprehension of the meaning. Regent Hale illustrated admirably 
my second class of gestures, those of imitation, and showed the 
correctness of so much of my theory. 

Your critic proceeds to say, “ Dr. Sprague had declaimed a pas- 
sage from a speech of Webster, using a profusion of gesture that 
quite obscured and enfeebled the great orator’s thought.” Again 
your critic misunderstands my object, which was to show, not what 
gestures Webster used or ought to have used, but what gestures of 
any kind, and particularly of imétation, might not unnaturally or 
improperly be used in that extract, and how they were all included 


in my classification. 1 had selected the piece for the simple reason - 


that it a//owed a large number of gestures; and step by step, as I 
declaimed it, I stopped and pointed out the how and why of all 
these possible appropriate gestures. I had no idea of declaiming it 
in the best manner. Of course in the original delivery of such a 
speech, the gestures of the orator would be proportioned to the 
vividness of his imagination and the intensity of his feeling. Clay 
would have used more gestures than Webster, Regent Hale more 
than Chancellor Pruyn. Your critic adds, “Regent Hale offered 
the suggestion, founded upon his knowledge of Webster’s style, 
that Webster himself had not used a twentieth, or even a hun- 
dredth, of the gestures which Dr. Sprague had made in rendering 
his language.” I have carefully re-examined the passage, and I 
find that the number of gestures of all kinds which I used in it 
could not possibly have exceeded thirty-eight. What becomes of 
the regent’s sweeping statement? et 

I do not attach much weight to the number or kind of gestures 
which Webster or any other orator may or may not have used in 
any given passage. They will vary greatly with his mental moods. 
No man is always at his best, and we know that on ordinary occa- 
sions Webster was dull. It required a great question, a great 
audience, a great occasion to rouse him. A gentleman who heard 
him deliver a lyceum lecture in Providence assured me that it was 
a very tame affair. But lest Webster’s example should again be 
quoted by your critic as adverse to profuseness of gesture, I will 
state a fact not generally known. 

In the famous passage, descriptive of ‘rue eloquence, in 
Webster’s Eulogy on Adams and Jefferson, the passage begin- 
ning, “ When public bodies are to be addressed upon momentous 
occasions,” and ending, “It is action, noble, sublime, godlike ac- 
tion,” we are fortunate in having Webster’s actual gestures, care- 
fully observed and noted down at the instant, by that prince of 
American elocutionists, the late Prof. William Russell. The pro- 
fessor had devised a convenient method of notation of gestures, 
and as he was watching with intense interest and with an artist’s 
eye, the delivery of the great orator, he saw him at one moment 
step forward as if in preparation, and with a look and manner 
which denoted that some thought which the speaker deemed of 
great importance, was to be delivered. It was the passage in 
question. Pencil and paper in hand, Professor Russell, sentence 
by sentence as they were uttered, wrote down his instantaneous 
memoranda. A year or two before his death, he gave a copy of 
that paper to a near friend of mine. The document shows that 
Webster’s gestures in this passage were large, profuse, and vehe- 
ment, sometimes with one hand and sometimes with both. So 
hed acthing to do with getting up the inter- 
academic contest, except to nominate two of the twenty-seven 
competitors for prizes in elocution. One of the two received a 
first prize; the other, a third prize. Your critic admits that the 
premiums were properly awarded. I have it, however, from un- 

uestionable authority, that many of the audience, and among 
them some of the best teachers in Albany, were of the opinion, 
which was shared by at least one of the Albany newspapers, as 
appears’ in its editorial article, that my second candidate should 
have received a first prize instead of a third. So much for the 
practical results of my system. I will only add that Rev. Dr. 
Upson, of Albany, whose long experience and distinguished suc- 
cess as an orator and a professor in elocution have made him a 
judge, perhaps second to none in this State, informed me that his 
many years of study and practice had led him to substantially the 
same results as those set forth in my brief paper read before the Con- 
vocation. The opinion of one such ee “ must, in your allow- 
ance, overweigh a whole theater of 


MARTHA’s VINEYARD, MAss., August 18th, 1875. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


New Hampshire. 


“oe 
It lifted up its head, sod did 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak.’’—Haanlet. 

The funniest part of the last State School Report is the replies 
of town superintendents who are opposed to reviving the insti- 
tutes. Rev. W. Applebee, of Alexandria, “don’t believe they 
amount to much.” Dr. J. A. Dana, Ashland, says, “if the Normal 
School is properly managed and supported, I think it unneces- 
sary.” A Barker, Esq., Colebrook, calls them “a useless expense.” 
B. L. Bartlett, Deering, thinks “teachers should be educated, but 
they will be all the better for educating themselves, especially after 
the State has provided the preliminaries.” Just what those “ prelim- 
inaries” are, we are not told; probably the minds and hearts of chil- 
dren, on which teachers may experiment at the State’s expense while 
“ educating themselves.” Dr. J.C. Wheat, Groton, is “for economy. 
Spend the money for the young.” W. L. Barnes, Hanover, says : 
“Iam decidedly opposed to such a law. I donot believe the 
people ought to be taxed for the expense of such gatherings. 
They have failed to meet the expectations of the people. Teach- 
ers cannot be modeled, or made to meet the wants of the school- 
room if they are not adapted for teachers before.” W. W. Cate, 
Loudon: “ I think they ought not to be established. Retrench- 
ment would be one reason for its remaining as it now is.” P. 
Wentworth, Esq., Southwick, “would not re-establish them. 
They give a few an opportunity to show themselves, but the show 
does not pay.” M.Symonds, Windsor, says, “I always have ‘gon’ 
against it.” If he had said, “allers gon agin it,” he would have 
shown a little more exactly his mental status ; but we will not be 
too exacting. We are at a loss which most to admire, the logic or 
the grammar of the above writers. We are more and more im- 
pressed with the need of our new law that we have long advo- 
cated, viz., that town superintendents should be required, as a pre- 
requisite to their exercising the duties of their office, to obtain of 
the State superintendents an ordinary third-grade teacher’s 
certificate. 


CorrEcTIONS. — The only relaxation the editor of this column 
has had the past year has been when his weekly “copy ” was ready 
for mailing, to think of the bother and wrath of the compositor in 
trying to decipher it. It must be funto behold. But of course we 
could not complain of the numerous things we were made to 
say that we never thought of. Most of them slips between writer 
and printer have been evident enough, as when, week before last, 
we were made to say that Superintendent Simonds “ collected,” 
instead of collated, or that costly school houses are “incompara- 
ble,” instead of incompatible, with good sense. One thing only 
we protest against: we never wrote such possessives as Simonds’, 
Ruggles’, but always Simonds’s, Ruggles’s. There is no exception 
to the ordinary rule for singular possessives, unless it be a few 
stereotyped phrases. We respectfully submit that those old pos- 
sessives are obsolete in the best modern journals. 


— The report of Hon. J. W. Simonds, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, is altogether the best that has come from that officer, 
and in plan and completeness is a credit to the State. It gives us 
fe to make this acknowledgment, as we have heretofore 

ly criticized the reports of Mr. Simonds, and the marked im- 
ovement which the present report exhibits should be passed to 
is credit.— Telegraph. 

The 7elegraph plants itself squarely in favor of teachers’ insti- 
stutes, giving a batch of samples of the objections to them, 
which it declares “really too trivial to weigh anything.” 


PEMBROKE AcCApEMY.—About 8o students this term. Profes- 
sor Walker has had double duty to do during the illness of Miss 
LeBosquet, his excellent preceptress. 


Epwarp Howarp CATLIN, the successful competitor for the 
West Point appointment at the recent examination at West Leba- 
non, is a son of Rev. B. R. Catlin, of Plainfield. He is a promis. 
ing boy of 17, and is now a clerk in one of the departments at 
Washington. 

TILDEN SEMINARY receives $2,000 by the will of the late Jacob 
S. Prescott, of West Lebanon. It is tobe known as the “ Prescott 
Educational Fund,” and is to be used in aiding indigent students 
who are natives of the town. 


MANCHESTER. — The school committee of Manchester has en- 
gaged Professor Bailey, of Yale College, to deliver at the high 
school in that city a course of lectures on elocution, at an expense 
of $250. Where is the Union man? Such extravagance in his 
own city, by his own party, too! But just wait till next week — 
“dinna ye hear it comin’? Its the slogan o’ the Campbells !” 


Tue Telegraph is one of the few papers in the State that ever 
takes any broad view of questions outside the dirty slum of politics. 
It remarks in a late issue : “We congratulate Mr. Edgerly on his 
call to a State where so many sons of New Hampshire have found 
a broader and richer field, higher honors, and more generous re- 
wards than they would have found at home. It ought not to be so, 
and we live in hopes that one day, not far distant either, New 
Hampshire will adopt a policy so liberal and enlightened as to re- 
store and vitalize her own depleted life-blood by calling back some 


of that which a narrow and short-sighted policy has driven 
abroad to enrich and invigorate other States.” Amen to 
that last. But the newspapers of the State will have to 
take a higher position than they have yet done in those 
matters. The TZ¢/egrap~h is emphatically taking the lead in 
this direction, though the People, also, is doing a good work. 
We bid them God-speed ; the educated men of New Hampshire 
have been long enough ashamed of the littleness of her press. 


— The papers tell us that a Cherokee Indian, a Japanese, and a 
retired clergyman, are among the students at Dartmouth. We are 
not informed as to which one is found easiest to civilize. 


Vermont. 


BuRLINGTON.—We are glad to learn that the difficulties in re- 
gard to the free library have been settled. The trustees, having 
received assurances that the current expenses of the library 
will be provided for, will re-open the library next Monday. 
At that time, two additional departments — those of History 
and Biography — will be opened to the use of the public. 
We understand, also, that the work of cataloguing, etc., has 
made such progress that the entire library will soon be avail- 
able for reference and circulation. We are informed that the 
trustees have in preparation, and will publish in due time, a state- 
ment of the cost, current expenses, and condition of the library, 
and of their action, which will give the public all needful informa- 
tion in regard to the matter. All concerned are to be congratulated 
on the solution of the dead-lock ; and we trust that nothing of the 
sort will occur again. 


House FoR DESTITUTE CHILDREN.—On Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 29th, the new building of the Home for Destitute Children 
was dedicated with appropriate introductory exercises and an his- 
torical address by Charles E. Allen, Esq., of Burlington. From 
this address we condense the following : 
On the third of October, 1865, through the persevering charit- 
able efforts of a confirmed invalid, and oftentimes a great sufferer, 
a little family of seven destitute children—girls—were gathered in 
a small house in our city, and thus the great work was commenced. 
Appreciating, from the first, the importance of the charity, the ex- 
tent of its influence, and the responsibility of the undertaking, 
should it be properly managed, an act of incorporation, approved 
November rst, 1865, was obtained of the Legislature, which con- 
stituted Laura Hickok, Harriet Shedd, Julia Loomis, Eliza Smith, 
Mary H. Phelps, and Susan M. Edmunds—a board in which each 
denomination of the Protestant Church was represented—a body 
corporate and politic, under the name of the “ Home for the Des- 
titute Children,” the object being to provide for this class a 
“home” to “supply their necessities; promote their intellectual, 
moral, and religious improvement, and fit them for situations of 
usefulness and self-maintenance.” 
As soon as the existence of such an institution became known, 
applications came to the board of managers, too numerous and 
appealing in their character to be altogether ignored. Fortunately 
with the demand came, though in a very limited degree, the means 
of supply. A larger house was purchased, only to be immediately 
crowded. A matron was obtained, and the work systematically 
un. 
< the summer of 1866, the general government ordered the 
sale of the United States Marine Hospital, which was situated in 
the southern part of this city, and about half a mile distant from 
the lake. 
and fifty feet square. It was built ten years previous, at the cost 
of $40,000. The location was a commanding one in many respects, 
embraced ten acres of land and was well adapted to the require- 
ments of an institution of this character. An opportunity to pur- 
chase this valuable property for $7,000 was considered by the 
board +. managers to be too favorable not to be, if possible, im- 
prove 

Trusting to the charitable liberality of friends, they assumed, on 
the 16th of July, 1866, the responsibility of the purchase, and on 
taking possession of the premises, on the 8th of the following 
October, they found that they had sufficient room to comfortably 
accommodate forty children. The new building was consecrated 
November 26th, 1866. Up to this time only girls had been re- 
ceived by the institution; now the managers decided to take chil- 
dren of both sexes. All they wanted was the means to provide 
for the additional number. The plan which the managers originally 
adopted, that of personal solicitation for annual contributions to 
defray the current expenses of the charity was continued, and 
until 1869 the amount thus raised was their entire reliance. 

In 1867 it was proposed to raise a permanent fund of at least 
$50,000. In 1870 a manager was appointed from each county in 
the State, and the ladies of the whole State have become more or 
less interested in the enterprise. Of the permanent fund pro- 
posed, $45,000 have already been raised, and the new building just 
dedicated has been erected at a cost of $22,000. 

During the ten years of its work the Home has received two 
hundred and seventy-six children who have been supported at the 
low average annual expense of seventy dollars each. Yet more 
than four hundred applications for admittance have been denied. 

We append a list of the officers of the Home :—President, Mrs. 
L. A. Hickok; vice-president, Mrs. H. J. Shedd; treasurer, Mrs. 


L. M. Clapp; corresponding secretary, Miss Kate Morton; rec- 


This was a fire :proof-building, two stories in height h 


ording secretary, Mrs. C. E. Allen; managers—Mrs. H. J. Shedd, 
Mrs. L. M. Davis, Mrs. L. C. Dodge, Mrs. F. C. Kennedy, Mrs. 
Edward Martin, Mrs. L. M. Clapp, Mrs. B. S. Nichols, Mrs. E. C. 
Turk, Mrs. P. T. Sweet, Mrs. E. C. Allen, Miss Kate Morton, 
Miss Mary Walker. Matron, Mrs. Mary Bragg; teacher, Miss - 
Selinda Bailey; assistants—Miss Amanda Wright, Miss Minerva 
Booth, Miss Ellen Harlow. County Managers.—Addison county, 
Mrs. A. M. Beckwith; Bennington county, Miss S. E. Park; Cal- 
edonia county, Mrs. M. E. Fairbanks; Franklin county, Mrs. E. 
B. Whiting; Grand Isle county, Mrs. A. M. Wheeler; Lamoille 
county, Mrs. A. M. Noyes; Orleans county, Mrs. Martha H. 
Pease; Rutland county, Mrs. M. B. Rowell; Washington county, 
Mrs. J. M. Poland; Windsor county, Mrs. H. A. Johnson; Wind- 
ham county, Mrs. C. F. Thompson. 


MONTPELIER. — The ceremony of blessing the new Catholic 
church, in this village, was performed on Monday afternoon, Oct. 
4th, by Bishop DeGoesbriand, of Burlington. Among others 
present, were very Rev. Z. Druon, of St. Albans, Rev. J. Cam, 
of Swanton, and Rev. J. Dunarth, of Island Pond. The school 
opened on Monday, and has one hundred and twenty-three schol- 
ars in attendance. The services of four female teachers, connected 
with St. Joseph’s School in Burlington, have been procured. In 
addition to other branches, instruction will be given in French and 
music. 

Notwithstanding the above attendance upon the new school, we 
learn, upon inquiry, that less than thirty scholars have thus far 
been withdrawn from our public schools. Doubtless, quite a num- 
ber failed to enter upon the present term, waiting for the new 
school—but many more, we apprehend, have been taken from the 
street—and to that extent, all must regard their being gathered in 
as an unmixed blessing. 


‘WATERBURY. — School district No. 6, at a school meeting 
warned for that purpose, Sept. 27th, voted to instruct the commit- 
mittee to make arrangements with the principal of the Green 
Mountain Seminary, and have scholars of the district instructed 
in the seminary the coming winter term. 


Massachusetts. 


ORANGE.—The prizes offered by the Massachusetts Temperance 
Alliance to the pupils of Orange High School for the best two com- 
positions on “ The Evils of Intemperance and the Remedy,” have 
been awarded to Fred C. Tenney and George E. Dexter, of ’76. 
The distribution of prizes will take place at a public meeting held 
by the Alliance in Orange some time during October. The prizes 
offered in the grammar school have not yet been announced; will 
probably be awarded at the public meeting, also. 

A Teachers’ Institute will be held at Orange, Mass., commencing 
Wednesday evening, October 19th, and closing Friday evening, 
October 21st. Mr. Walton will lecture on Wednesday evening, 
and Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, will lecture on Thursday 
evening, on “ The American Farmer and Mechanic at his Books.” 
State agents Walton and Hubbard will conduct the institute and 
will give lectures and addresses, aided by other successful workers. 


NORTHBRIDGE.—The schools in this town, sixteen in number, 
are faithfully supervised by the chairman of the committee, Dr. 
R. R. Clarke. A large proportion of the teachers are graduates 
of normal schools. In Whitinsville, a teachers’ association, with 
Miss E. W. Aldrich, president, and Miss Mary C. Toole, secretary, 
as been organized, and meets once a month, to discuss questions 
relating to the practical every-day work of the school-room. The 
teachers have this object in view, viz.: to learn one another’s 
methods, that they may work together with as much uniformity as 
possible, and each retain her own individuality. 


Rhode | Island. 


PROVIDENCE.—The annual report of the school committee for 
the city, for the year ending June, 1875, is just issued. It is a doc- 
ument of some size, and treats of quite a number of topics con- 
nected with the educational interests of the city. The prepara- 
tion of the report was placed in the hands of a sub-committee of 
three, in accordance with custom. Of the committee the Rev. E. 
M. Stone was chairman, and we shall doubtless only bestow well- 
merited praise in the right quarter, when we attribute to his labor 
and experience the credit of their report. 

The first topic considered at length is a historical sketch of the 
schools of the city, tracing their growth and development up to 
the present time. The various grades of schools are severally al- 
luded to and their condition set forth, and a few words are given 
in passing to the discussion of the studies of music, drawing, and 
writing. 

The subject of criticisms of the schools and school expenditures 
receives quite a thorough analysis. While a fair and intelligent 
inspection and criticism of the schools and their management is to 
be welcomed, the writer considers the present disposition in many 
quarters to engage in a flippant and unintelligent discussion of the 
question, one that should be discarded. In the matter of expendi- 
tures the report shows that the ratio of increase has been /ess in 
the school department than in any other prominent department of 


municipal affairs. 
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The charge that the public schools are “godless schools,” as 
is so often asserted by those interested in the attempt to divert the 
public funds to sectarian uses, is fairly met and refuted. Under 
this topic attention is called to a fact in connection with the estab- 
lishment of the public schools in this country, that is often over- 
looked in discussions upon this} subject. The initial steps of any 
movement often afford the best commentary upon the subsequent 
development thereof, and serve better than anything else to eluci- 
date the dominant principles of its being. We commend this 
topic to the notice of all interested in this subject. 

Under the head of “ Deterioration of Health,” the answer is 
briefly but well made, to the oft repeated charge that our public 
schools are breaking down the health of the children. The com- 
mittee have no difficulty in finding causes far more potent and 
more reasonable, as we think nearly all will agree who may look 
at the subject. 

“School Hygiene” calls for several very practical suggestions 
and recommendations to the teachers and the committees at large 
in reference to ventilation, gymnastics, light reading, size of 
schools, etc. 

In conclusion, the committee say that “at no time have our 
schools been in so satisfactory condition as at present”; but they 
assert that “it is only by raising high the standard of qualifications 
for teachers, and maintaining it that they will keep pace with the 
advance of the higher institutions of learning, and continue to be 
the just pride and glory of our city. 


INSPECTION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY VICE-ADMIRAL 
WELLESLEY.—Prominent among the features of the civic recep- 
tion given by the city to our distinguished naval visitors on Fri- 
day last, was an inspection of the Point street school, and a mu- 
sical welcome by the children from the various grammar schools, 
to the number of about 1,200. After visiting the different depart- 
ments, and having the details of the system quite fully explained, 
in which the visitors manifested great interest, the party were es- 
corted to the large hall where the chorus of children were assem- 
bled under the lead of Mr. B. W. Hood, principal teacher of music 
in the public schools. 

As the distinguished party made the grand entrée the boys 
cheered lustily, while the girls gave vent to their enthusiasm by 
the waving of tiny handkerchiefs. The visitors took positions 
on the platform, when they were greeted with “God save the 
Queen.” The effect, was almost thrilling as these thousand clear, 
and ringing voices of the children rang out the tune so familiar 
and dear to them, and a tear in more than one eye testified to the 
power of song. The “Star Spangled Banner” was then rendered 
in ,the same effective style, when Mayor Doyle made a brief ad- 
dress, in which he stated the cost in English currency of main- 
taining the public schools, the expense incurred by the city for 
school-houses and lots, the cost incurred by the fire and police de- 
partments, in order to enable the visitors to obtain as near as pos- 
sible, a correct idea of the estimate we place upon our public 
schools. “Good Bye” was then sung by the pupils, after which 
Admiral Wellesley made a few remarks, thanking the pupils for 
their reception, and expressing his great interest in all that he had 
seen and heard. 


BrisToL.—The evening schools, to which we alluded last week, 
have begun under the most favorable circumstances. One hun- 
dred and sixty-five scholars have already entered their names—go 
males and 75 females—showing a large increase since the last 
winter. They are chiefly employés in the large manufacturing es- 


tablishments, who are, from necessity, deprived of the advantages, 


of the day schools. 

Mr. Walter F. Marston, a graduate of Bowdoin, and lately sub- 
master of the Somerville (Mass.) High School, has beenappointed 
to the principalship of the High School. . 


WESTERLY.—The summer term of the school at Viantic closed 
on Monday, the 4th inst. Ten pupils were successful in achieving 
either perfect scholarship or attendance. The close of the school 
was signalized by a programme of literary exercises in addition to 
the usual examinations of the classes. Very general satisfaction 
with the appearance of the school was expressed by the large num- 
ber of visitors present. While we are glad that such attractions 
will draw out the friends of a school in large numbers, we should 
be much better pleased to know that the regular routine work of 
the school had sufficient attraction to draw even a much smaller 
number. The real test of the work of a school is made by an in- 
spection of it in working order, rather than when it is on dress 
parade. 


Connecticut. 


THE HARTFORD County TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION held its 
annual meeting Oct. 2d, in the hall of the Brown School, Hartford. 
After preliminary exercises, the first address was delivered by 
Prof. I. N. Carleton, of New Britain, the president of the Associ- 
ation, upon “ Honor in Teaching.” The point particularly brought 
out and dwelt upon was the duty of the teacher to respect the 
rights of scholars to receive sound instruction, and the claims of 
parents and the community upon him to impart instruction to the 
very best of his ability. After a short discussion upon the views 
Presented in this address, a paper written by one of the teachers 
in the Brown School was read, by F. F. Barrows, the principal, 


upon Phonics in Teaching. This paper explained the new, and as 
is extensively believed the better, method of teaching the alpha- 
bet. A valuable paper was also read by Miss E. B. Welsh, of the 
Asylum Avenue School, Hartford, on “The Use of Dr. Edwin 
Leigh’s type in teaching Reading.” This paper is soon to be 
published. 

In the afternoon, Prof. W. B. Dwight of the Normal School, 
gave some interesting illustrations showing how chemical experi- 
ments can be conducted in district schools, at small expense. Mr. 
J. B. Baker, of the South School, Hartford, read an essay upon 
“ Teachers’ Associations.” He showed that beside increasing the 
knowledge of teachers, and wearing off accumulating rust, they 
afford an opportunity for discussing all questions pertaining to 
our school system, and thus do much to protect the higher inter- 
ests of the schools. He also dwelt forcibly upon the folly of 
teaching grammar by a set of rules, at the expense of having 
pupils express themselves clearly and correctly. 


THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AT MERIDEN, Sept. 30—Oct. 2, 
was attended by 178 teachers, and by large assemblies of the 
people of that city. Among the lecturers were President Porter, 
of Yale College; Dr. Bacon, of New Haven; and Hon, T. Me- 
gota, of Japan, sent hither by his government to inspect the edu- 
cational institutions of the United States. President Porter gave 
a rich and stirring address, enforcing two points: Firs¢, the teacher 
should learn every lesson before he undertakes to teach it, a habit 
which relieves very much the process of instruction. We shall 


avoid going on inthe same routine. Even the teacher of a primary 
school can and should do this. The simple elements which she 
teaches may be made the foundation of broad and extensive ac- 
quirements. “One can teach elements with constant and never- 
flagging enthusiasm,” said the president. “1 came to my classes 
with ever new interest.” 

Second, the teacher should adapt his instructions to the per- 
manent wants of each pupil. “ Put yourself in his place,” 
should always be the teacher’s motto. This is the secret of every 
successful preacher, teacher, and physician ; the lack of this ex- 
plains multitudes of failures. A constant sympathy with pupils is 
indispensable to success. 

Dr. Bacon held the close attention of a large audience to an ad- 
dress of considerable length, on “ The Influence and Importance 
of Character in a Teacher.” He affirmed that the influence of 
the Great Teacher was due far more to the constant and uniform 
exhibition of his lofty and perfect character than to his oral 
teachings, though these were the embodiment of divine wisdom. 

Hon. T. Magota, who was graduated at the Cambridge Law 
School in 1873, and has recently returned to this country on the 
mission above mentioned, addressed the institute, exciting much 
interest, giving a condensed account of the present condition of 
Japan, describing it as a period of transition in religion, politics, 
education, and material interests. Until four years ago there had 
been no common schools, though there were seminaries for the 
higher classes in the large cities, there was no scientific education, 
and little knowledge ef Mathematics. Now the common people 
are taught writing and history. “Now,” said the speaker, “ we 
have educational institutions like yours. In Tokio, the capital, 
we have three colleges — medical, scientific, and linguistic — one 
being for ladies. For our recent progress we are especially in- 
debted to this country.” 

At the spelling match which was held during the institute, the 
first prize was awarded to Miss Jennie L. Colton, of East Berlin ; 
the second to Miss Mattie E. Libby, of Meriden ; and the third to 
Miss Alice H. Darby, of Meriden.’ 

The last exercise, and one of the most interesting, was con- 
ducted by Jepson, the successful teacher of singing in the New 
Haven schools, with a company of more than thirty children 
about 8 years of age, taken from 12 different schools of New 
Haven, who had never sung together, and knew not what they 
would be required to do; he delighted all present with a rapid ex- 
hibition of their acquirements and capabilities. 


Str. MARGARET’s SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATERBURY.—At the 
last session of the legislature an act was passed incorporating this 
school, which is to be under the special charge of the Protestant 
Episcopal church. The beautiful building and grounds formerly 
occupied by the Young Ladies Collegiate Institute have been pur- 
chased, and the school has been opened under the thoroughly 
competent supervision of the Rev. Prof. F. T. Russell, who has 
resigned his pastoral charge to become principal of the new 
institution. The first term opened with 85 pupils, 70 of them res- 
idents of Waterbury. With Professor Russell at its head, this 
school cannot fail to deserve extensive patronage. 


PERSONALS.—The inauguration of Dr. Foss as president of 
Wesleyan University, will occur Oct. 2oth. . . Mr. John P. 
Slocum, Yale, ’72, for two or three years past principal of the 
Guilford Institute, has become principal of the academy in Glas- 
tenbury, which continues to prosper as heretofore. . . . Mr. 
Wm. Louis Woodruff has opened a boarding and day school in 
the rural town of Bethany, ten miles from New Haven, and the 
same distance from Waterbury, which he calls the “Bethany 
Academy.” Terms very moderate. 


— Read the “ Special Notice” on first editorial page. 


therefore learn something fresh concerning every lesson, and thus} 


Colleges. 


MIDDLEBURY. — The Adirondacks have given up the straying 
members of our faculty for the season, and now Florida is to have 
for the winter some who have recently been connected with college. 
Besides D. Mitchell, who, after loitering by the way visiting sev- 
eral places, and remaining at Washington until the assembling of 
Congress, is to spend the winter there, Professor Robbins, late 
professor of Greek, is to make it his winter home. . . . An- 
nouncements that next year’s college commencement is to be set 
forward to the last of June, are premature. Such may be the 
case in some of the years to come, but as the corporation at its 
last session made no such change, the old order of a July com- 
mencement will be observed. M. Stuart Phelps, instructor 
in Logic in Yale College, is to take the place of Professor 
Webber, as instructor in Logic and Metaphysics, at the beginning 
of the winter term. . . . The annual college hunt is on before 
the leaves are off. As one waits for the sky to fall to catch the 
larks, so usually the leaves are permitted to fall before the squir- 
rels are caught. - + The people of Salisbury are delighted 
to get on Sunday the part of Professor Brainard that is left over 
after his many recitations and exercises during the previous week, 
enjoying as they do his pulpit mjnistries. . . Austin and 
Boyel, now of the senior class, are the successful competitors for 
the last year’s Botanical prizes, putting in large and beautifully 
prepared collections of the native plants of Vermont. 


AMHERST.—President Angell delivered a lecture before the stu- 
dents on the relations of man to dumb animals, Wednesday even- 
ing, Oct. 6th. . . . Friday, the 8th, was “Mountain Day,” 
Some 70 students went to Mount Toby, while other parties 
visited Mounts Holyoke and Tom. This holiday is very 
popular. . Saturday, the oth, Amberst defeated the 
Brown University nine, by a score of 1g to8. . . . The sen- 
iors think Professor Seelye will “astonish the natives” when he 
arrives in Washington. . The class of ’'75 have founded 
two prize scholarships of $70 each. One is to be given to the stu- 
dent who makes most progress in French, and the other for like 
work in Chemistry. Professors Montague (French) and Harris 
(Chemistry) both graduated in this class. . . . An Athletic 
Association has been formed, with these officers: President, G. W. 
Cloak, Philadelphia, Pa. ; vice-president, L. G. Beck, Delphi, Ind. ; 
directors—the vice-president, D. W. Morrell, ’77, W. M. Ladd, ’78, 
and D. M. Pratt, ’79; secretary, H. L. Barbour, ’78. . . The 
contests will come off on Saturday afternoon, Oct 30th, at Hamp- 
shire Park as follows: 1, Potato race; 2, throwing ball; 3, 100- 
yard dash; 4, sack race; 5, three-mile walk; 6, three-legged race; 
7,the quarter-mile run; 8, standing jump; 9, hurdle race, 120 
yards; 10, two-mile run; 11. wrestling. Two prizes will be given 
in each contest. . . The new board of Student editors pub- 
lished their first number last Saturday. It was very well liked. 


DARTMOUTH.—On Monday morning, the 4th inst., the usual 
exercises were omitted, while George T. Angell addressed the 
students in the chapel, on the subject of “The relation of man to 
animals.” The lecturer recited many interesting facts, and proved 
by authentic reports that a great portion of the meat we consume 
is rendered unwholesome by the inhuman treatment that animals 
receive. . The second lecture of the course was delivered 
by Prof. E. D. Sanborn, on Friday evening, the 8th inst., on the 
subject, “ Race, color, and condition.” We rarely listen to finer 
eloquence or to a productidn that shows deeper thought. The 
lecturer received the closest attention from his audience through- 
out his discourse. . . . Fairfield and Vanderpoel have gone 
to Syracuse, N. Y., as delegates to the D. X. Z. convention. . . . 
President Smith is unable to perform his accustomed duties, on 
account of ill-health. . The prospect is very promising that 
the athletic sports which are to occur the present week will be a 
success. 


HARVARD.—The question of voluntary recitations for seniors 
will be decided Monday night. If it is then concluded to continue 
the plan, seniors will have to report at some one recitation before 
Oct. 14th, or incur the penalty of a “public.” . . . Messrs. 
A. W. Gould, R. W. Willson, and W. E. Story have been ap- 
pointed tutors for the ensuing year. Mr. Gurney will remain as 
dean until December. No action has been taken as yet to ap- 
point a successor. . . The tables at Memorial Hall have 
been arranged so as to accommodate 540. Up to Wednesday 
night 475 had applied for places, and there is no doubt that every 
seat will be filled. — 


Turrs.—A game of foot-ball has been arranged with the Har- 
vard eleven to be played at College Hill on Saturday afternoon, 
October 16th. Other games are talked of, and some improvements 
on the play-ground are confidently expected. . . . President 
Capen preached the sermon at Warren last week on the occasion 
of the ordination of Mr. R. H. Aldrich (Divinity School ’75). 


YALE.—The following gentlemen of the present sophomore 
class have received prizes for excellence in Mathematics: First, 
W. H. Taft and J. J. McDonald; second, E. L. Morse and R. W. 
Wilcox; third, C. H. Kelsey. . . . Im the class champion 
series of base-ball games, thus far, the junior class is ahead, hav- 


ing won 3, lost o. 
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New Publications. 


THE New TESTAMENT ; with Notes and Comments, accompanied 
with Maps and Illustrations. By Rev. Lyman Abbott. Afatthew 
and Mark. New Yorkand Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. ; 1875. 


Ata time when the Bible is attacked on all sides by every form 
of unbelief, it is refreshing to witness the multitude who flock to its 
defence, and the vast amount of scholarship and learning brought 
to its exposition. Perhaps at no time within the history of the Chris- 
tian Church has there been such a thorough searching of the Scrip- 
tures, and so full and clear a vindication of their merits against all 
the attacks of their opponents. It is also true that the great body 
of Christian believers is more fully devoted to the daily, personal 
study of the scriptures of the Old and New Testaments than ever be- 
fore. The object of the commentary before us is to aid clergymen, 
parents, teachers, Bible-women, and lay preachers in their Christian 
work to promote the knowledge of the principles which Jesus, the 
Christ, came to establish. It aims to give the results rather than 
the processes of scholarship, the conclusions rather than the con- 
troversies of scholars; and clergy and laity alike will find ita 

torehouse of valuable material, gathered from the latest studies and 
researches in Bible truth. It is founded on the original Greek ; 
whenever that is inadequately rendered in our English version, a 
new translation is afforded by the notes. Special topics, such as 
the Temptation, the Baptism, the Trial, and the Crucifixion of 
Jesus, are treated separately from the textual exposition. This" vol- 
ume contains thirty such articles. The most recent discoveries in 
Biblical archeology have been embodied so as to make it serve in 
part the use of a Bible dictionary. Illustrations from antiques, 
photographs, original drawings, and other trustworthy sources, are 
freely used to aid the student in understanding the life and charac- 
ter of the people of Palestine, so singularly like their life and cus- 
toms in the time of Christ. The authorities of the best Bible ex- 
pounders are freely quoted, especially such as are not likely to_be 
accessible to American readers. 

Parallel and contrasted passages of Scripture are brought to- 
gether in the notes, and full Scripture references are appended to 
the text, taken mainly from Bagster’s large edition of the Polyglot 
Bible. This commentary is intended to be a complete apparatus 
for the study of the New Testament, and when completed will be 
fully furnished with maps, of which there are four in this volume ; a 
gazetteer contains a condensed account of all the principal places 
in Palestine, mentioned in the Saviour’s life, and an introduction 
traces the history of the New Testament from the time of its writ- 
ing to the present, giving an account of the nature and evidences 
of inspiration, the growth of the canon, the character and history of 
the manuscripts, the English version, the nature of the Gospels 
and their relation to each other, a brief life of Christ, and a com- 
plete tabular Harmony of the four Gospels. The writer has aimed 
to avoid all sectarian bias in his exposition of the truth, and his 
«work certainly claims a high place in the esteem of the true Bible 
scholar. The publishers have done their part of the work well, 
although we would prefer a larger type for the scripture text. 


Eciecric EDUCATIONAL SEeRtes. Zhe Elements of Physics: A 
Text-book for Academies and Schools. By Sidney A. Norton. 
16mo. Cincinnati and New York : Wilson, Hinkle & Co.; 1875. 
The natural and physical sciences are advancing with rapid 

strides. To keep pace with their advance there must constantly 

be new text-books, embodying the latest discoveries, or treating of 
the most recent theories. Nothing indicates the progress of these 
sciences more than the demand for good text-books and the steady 
improvement of these, We now have before us one which bids 
fair to be successful. In his modest preface the author states that 
it is prepared at the requestof many teachers, for the use of acade- 
mies and common schools. For their use we should think it well 
adapted. The book, which is clearly printed and well illustrated, 
is divided into twelve chapters. These bring before the student 
ina simple way the principal physical laws and the experiments 
that verify them. In form, the volume is compact and handy ; and 
in looking it over we can suggest no decided improvement. One 
point only we could wish amended. We think that every scientific 
book should have, besides its table of contents, a copious index, 

This might be easily added in a subsequent edition, which we hope 

the success of the first may warrant. 


The Industrialist entered our sanctum to-day. Jndustry we 
know, for we have tried it from our youth up, and it has become 
very like an old friend of ours. Jndustrial has a good name and 
place in practical life. It looks, acts, and sounds well. Just so 
with industrious. Industrialism ; well, Worcester and Webster 
both say you are all right; but Carlyle is your god-father, and his 
word-making has not always proved the most popular ternity. 
But here comes /ndustrialist. We don’t know you, and what is 
more, we don’t want to. You say: “ The masses are industrial- 
ists.” Well, they may be; but we do not belong to that class. 
We don’t like the blood, the stripe, nor the caudal terminus. We 
tried one whole day to be an educationist, but a week of disability 
to brain and nervous system was the result of the shock. What 
will become of agriculture or the mechanic arts when the skilled 
workman addresses his fellow as his brother industrialist? The 
farmer will certainly use the — edge of his hoe on such (/itter- 
ary) literary words in his way, the tinker will try his hammer on 
the metal to see if it has the true ring. We propose to have a grand 
meeting of all this ‘st family at the Centennial, We have invited 
the musicist, the educationist, the figurist, the commercialist, the 
Jinancialist, the hand organist, the boot-blackist, and the industrialist. 
Won’t we have music in our camp? It will be a great occasion 
for the Centennialist. 


Improvements in Heating Apparatus. 
HILL’S AUTOMATIC HEAT REGULATOR. 


Perhaps no one question is receiving more attention 
to-day, among school boards, than the one of heating 
and ventilating school rooms. This is indeed a vital 
question and worthy of all the attention it has received, 
for the health and development of our children have 
been jeopardized in nearly all our schools by a proper 
want of pure air. The many new inventions brought 
to the attention of the public, in the way of new and 
improved furnaces and steam apparatuses for heating, 
would seem each to have solved this great problem 
could we take all that is claimed for them as true. Ex- 
perience proves that the question is not yet settled, and 


ment, in bringing pure air into the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, or be willing to burn four times the amount of 
coal they now do, pure air would be found in all our 
school rooms. As it is we cannot expect this. 

One step in solving this problem is 


Hill’s Automatic Heat Regulator. 


Nearly all schools are heated by furnaces in which 
anthracite coal is used. Its combustion gives rise to 
gases which are deadly poisonous to the human system, 
and to breathe an atmosphere containing even an im- 
perceptible amount of carbonic oxide is highly injuri- 
ous to the health. The objection most frequently 
urged against the hot-air furnace is that it allows the 
escape of these gases into the house. 

The cause of this escape is not that the gas penetrates 
the iron, whether cast or wrought, but owing to the 
construction of furnaces the action of the fire can be 
controlled only by closing, either wholly or in part, the 
pipe connecting the furnace with the chimney. 

As long as there is fire, gas will be made, and if not 
allowed to escape through the chimney it will certainly 


find its way into the rooms of the house. 


we fear it may not be fully for years to come. Could} 
every school go to the expense of the English govern- 


The Automatic Heat Regulator controls the fire by 
the front draft alone, thus dispensing with all back 
pressure, and of course allowing the free exit of all the 
smoke, dust, and poison. 

As soon as the required degree of warmth is at- 
tained, the draft is closed and the fire is checked by 
the Regulator. 

As soon as the room cools two or three degrees be- 
low the standard required, the Regulator opens the 
draft. 

The Operation of the Regulator. 

Instead of using the draft-door of the furnace, an- 
other opening in the ashpit is made, and provided with 
a pipe, as shown in the engraving ; all the air going to 
supply combustion goes through this pipe; on this is 
placed the Regulator, which consists of a tight-fitting 
valve and the mechanism to operate it. It is plain 
that when: this valve is open, air will pass freely into 
the furnace and the fire will burn brisk, and that when 
the valve is closed the fire will be deprived of air 
and will in consequence lie dormant. In one of the 
rooms above is placed the aérometer, which consists of 
a cylinder, perfectly air-tight, except a small opening, 
to which is attached a small tube, the other end of 
which is connected to a flexible diaphragm in the case 
containing the mechanism, the whole being made per- 
fectly air-tight. Now if the temperature of the air in 
the aérometer is raised it will expand, and acting through 
the tube will press on the diaphragm, causing it to move 
so as to allow the mechanism to close the valve, shut- 
ting off the draft ; this will remain closed until the tem- 
perature of the air in the aérometer, which of course 
corresponds with that of the room, recedes, when the 
pressure being removed from the diaphragm, it allows 
the valve to open and the fire will burn again. 

From the fact that the power to move the valve is 
not derived from the expansion of the air, but only con- 
trolled by it, so little power is required that a change of 
femperature of from two to four degrees in the room 
is sufficient to control the draft, and the temperature is 
kept nearly at a given point all the time. 

The point of its operation is fixed by the temper- 
ature of the room at the time the aérometer is con- 
nected with the diaphragm ; thus if a temperature of 
70° is required, the room must be heated nearly up to 
that point when the connection is made. 


[This cut represents the Regulator with the case broken away 
to show the mechanism. A is the diaphragm against which the 
air in the aérometer presses when it expands. It is connected 
with the pawl B, which holds the wheel D, and is fastened to the 
shaft of the damper by means of the pin F. As the pressure on 
the diaphragm increases, the pawl will reduce its hold of the pin 
F, when the wheel will turn until the pin G meets with the arm of 
the pawl on its side of the wheel, and the damper will be closed. 
When the pressure is removed by the contraction of the air in the 
aérometer, the spring G will raise the pawl and allow the wheel to 
turn again and open the damper. 

Different mane of pressure may be given the spring by means 
of the ratchet H. ; 

The damper is shown at E, with a wire covering to protect it 
from too curious fingers. 

The power to turn the damper is derived from a spring, and re- 
Sr the same as a clock; once in two months is suf- 

cient. 


As the care of heating of school-houses is entrusted 
to a janitor, and as he is fallible as well as all others, it 
often happens that in a warm day there is too much 
heat, and in a cold day too little. Then, if there comes 
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a sudden change in the weather, he is not 
at hand, and the children must suffer till 
he comes. This Regulator is a janitor, 
always faithful and always at hand —a 
janitor that knows instantly when a room 
is too cool and immediately opens the 
draft, and also immediately shuts it if the 
room is two degrees to warm. This ap- 
paratus commends itself to every one. We 
consider it worthy of the attention of any 
school board, and, in fact, of every indi- 
vidual who has a house heated by fur- 
nace. Some of the new furnaces are being 
made with place to attach. It can be at- 
tached to any furnace by drilling a hole 
through the casting into the ash-pit. It 
was tested on a large number of furnaces 
during last winter, and was found to 
work perfectly. Its cost is $25.00. It is 
manufactured by the patentee, W. S. 
HiL1, 77 Traverse street, Boston. 


Pifty Cents for the Balance of the Year. 
—Our subscribers are coming forward promptly 
in sending trial subscriptions at fifty cents each 
for the remaining three months of this year. 
What subscriber is there that has not a friend 
who would highly value our journal for a few 
months, Let each make a speciai effort and send 
us ina thousand names this month. This offer 
will only be open for a short time. We make ‘it 
only to our present subscribers. The names must 
be sent by them. We accept from no others at 
less than $1.00 for three months, 


The Joynes-Otto German Course, 
FOR PUBLIC & ELEMENTARY SOHOOLS. 


First Boox....-- se - Specimen copies to Teachers, half 
Seconp Booxk.... price. Applicants please to 


HENRY HOLT & Co., 
39 25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


School Records. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP. 
EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


No. 1, Datty AND MonTHLY ReEcorD, Pocket Form. 
Names written but once per term,—price 75 cents. 

No. 2, MonrHiy AND YEARLY RECorRD. 
One entry of names sufficient for all particulars, for 
one year; og pages folio, $1.00. 

No. 3, MonTHLy Year Carp, one card lasts a year. 

No. 4, Montuity Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 

No. 5, Wesxty Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 


Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are Report-Cards, showing il’s record 
in Attendance, Deportment, and Scholarship. Price of each 
with sone $4.50 per 100. 

Sample Sheets of 1, 2) 4 and cent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 15 cents. 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
38 tf 158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard : 


Guyot’s Geograp 
Sheldon’. Mee Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H,. TUCKER, Agent, 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


The Favorite School Text-Books. 


COWPERTHWAIT & 09.'8 
Epoucarionat SERIES. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR'S Mathematical Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


Catalogues FREE.—TAberal terms Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Boeke tn use, 
JAMES A. BOWEN, ) New England Agents 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,$ 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


EAC 


Subscription, One Dollar. With NEW-ENGLAND » orpmae Or EDUCATION, $3.40 for both journals. 


Cash require 
Address 


111 and 113 William St. NEW YORK, 


A.S. BARNES & CoO., 


or 32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


Dr. Nichols’ Wrought Iron 


uestion of properly 

ng and ventilating 
a is one of such vi- 
tal importance in a san- 
itary as well as an econ- 
omical sense, that no one 
can afford to disregard 
the merits of such an 
heating a as will 
obviate the danger users 
of Cast Iron Furnaces are 
subjected to in ew con- 
tinual 
ous gas and r it is 
impossible to 
furnaces of castiron and 
secure impermeability 


to 
‘The many points of su- 


(Pat Mch. 28, 1871.] 
by'De. 3 in the form of construction, as invented 
Dr. Jas. R. Nichols, Editor of Boston Journal 
Chemistry, are apparent, and appeal at once 
ro the common sense of the purchaser, for this 
furnace does aw ay with the serious objections 


which have exis against hot-air furnaces, and 
its sanitary advan are such as to commend 
it to the oibentiann of all intelligent house owners 
and heads of families. 

The et, matter of interest 
to users of r Furnaces, will be furnished 
upon 


ELEVEN SIZES, BRICK AND PORTABLE. 


Manufactured by Le BOSQUET BROTHERS, 
HAVERHILL, MASS. Office and Sales- 
room, 14 Bedford Street, Boston. 38h 


CARPETS! 
CARPETS! 


Carpets! Carpets!) 


CHEAP 
CHEAP 


CHEAP 
CHEAP 


Paper Hangings 


We have on hand a large and choice assortment, 
among which are a lot of 


&% 15,000 ROLLS at 6 Cents per Roll. 
Window Shades 


AND 


CURTAIN FIXTURES, 


U Picture M 


Lowest Cash Prices. 


G. ABBOTT & CO., 


Carpets, Paper Hangings, Window Shades, 
41 Washington, near Hanover St. 


38f BOSTON. 


Reading Nursery. 


RDY FRUIT. 
SHADE, anp ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, 
EVERGRE ENS, & 
at this Nursery, grown on the 
to this latitude. 


it years of 
ena advise what it is well to 
plant; and our culture, if examined, will 
enable visiters to see how to treat trees. 


in variety. It proper 
in early September. 


APPLE and PEAR, ROCK 


Extra 
MAPLE, &c., &c. 


Send for Catalogue, containing 40 pages, 
with 25 illustrations and much instruction. 


J. W. MANNING, 
READING. MASS. 


‘Traps Mark, 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IRON. TRIPLE RADIATOR, 


An experience of twenty-eight 
years warrants us in presenting 
mm this to the public. 

has more power and heat- 
ing capacity than any other Fur- 

oo in the market. 

management, fre 


eq 
ets The Radiating surface is se 
sung clearing. The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with coal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
cally and surely 


Has a new combined ANT1- 
DUMPING GRATE. with 
wit 
Patented Fune 15, and handle, w be opera- 
ted by any ferson, and cannot be p~ Fan thrown out of 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most cafacious 
pit with adjustable Sifting Grate ever made. 
AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 
Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
ings, furnished on a) 


W. WHITE 
git Nos. 64 and 66 yoo STREET, BOSTON. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD, 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 6 by 8 Inches. 


Ones side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 
class No, and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, and 
column for number of errors, On the M5 side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the =F ee ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 


This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proo. 
equpatien, and can be written upon and erased thousands 

times. 

Lp an copy mailed, (postage paid,) on receipt of the re- 
‘al ce, 10 

a liberal discount will be made 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


E have established in connection with the New- 
ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


A Bureau of Supplies, 
by means of which we shall furnish 


Teachers with Schools, 


College Professors & Tutors with Positions, 


School Officers and others with Teachers, 


Families with Private Instructors, etc. 


We shall also attend to the Purchase, Sale, and Rental 
of School Property. 

Our facilities for this work are unusually favorable for a 
reliable and prompt attention to the wants of all applicants. 
Letters for information should contain postage. 

For Circular stating terms, and all necessary information 


as to our plans, address 
FRANCIS B. SNOW, Manager, 
22 No. 16 St., BOSTON 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With mont of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


OSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
John Street, NEW YORK. 


sent to any part of the United States, ree of charge. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. . 


iii 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, Very Easy to Erase, 

ik. 


woe 


THE UNRIVALED 


(SILICATE 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTion 

do we it. plied 
t is easily ap with ordi nt brush, and persons 
with common skill can make Ee black’ wok upon any 
smooth surface, which will be from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 


112 William 8t. 


‘38 SIT 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
School Stationery and Furniture. 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 
logues sent on application, with stamp. 36m 


LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Sold at all Book pnd 
Stores. N. Y. Silicate 

Fulton St, Cor. Church. 


SILICATE 


VISITING CARDS, ani 10 varieties 


with your name eae inted on them all, sent post- 
any cddvess by ETURN N MAIL, upon receipt of 2 ote. 
Sample poh 60 different designs sent with 
each new order. Ww. NON, 

46 Kneeland Mass. 


[State where you saw this advertisement. ] 14 eb 


Af FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

in 
lis of Co! 

mooted with the with the 


arran 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Kast Second St.,Cincinnatd, 
THE CELEBRATED 


SILICATE 


Adopted and extensively USED 
r. for the last Six Vears by the 


Boards of Education 


New York, hia, 
| many Cities, Towns, Schools, 
Leading k Stores 
Stationers keep them (opty 
8i 


Catalogue free, Sample to Teachers 


| 
— 
¢ ud gas, and economy in fuel, i 
| A THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM 
| for ana GENTLEMEN 
IN TEN MINUTES ONCE A DAY. 
|. | DOUBLES THE STRENGTH IN THREE MONTHS. 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND INVIGORATES. 
REMOVES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES. 
INCREASES THE GENERALVITALITY. 
RECOMMENDED BY LEADING PHYSICIANS. ‘ 
Call and investigate, 
or send for full particulars. 
CHEAP HEALTH -LIFT Co. 
ORG. 
Faas 
= 
Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, 


iv NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


15 Astor Place, New York, ouch, or inserting han 
ords or 

Publish the following valuable Catalogues : over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 

Of their OWN PUBLICATIONS, consisting of Text 


Basks and Practical on ‘Agriculture, situation by Teacher, a 
Astronomy, Assaying, ee Cc Cc wate; t 


Drawing and Painting, Dyes: and Calico Printing, Engin- | references 
cering ivil and Mihta ron and Irom Trade Manual, | Mass. 4goe 


Machinery, Manufactures, Mineral- 
low-pipe Analysis, Naval Ordnance and Gunnery, Fe SALE — Family and = School; has been in suc- 


ory and building, Soap, Steam-e Ventilation, &c., &c. cessful operation for 20 years ; ‘number vdantgys 
fall lest of John Ruskin’s Works. ‘ 20—of day scholars, 80. Price io Bax “8,8. 
Il. Of SAMUEL BAGSTER & SON’S PUBLICA- 
and Helps the Study of the Bible [OR SALE—Bui veniently located, and admir- 
various languages, and Helps to tu con ly 
Se, ably adapted B Classical School or Ladies’ Sem- 


Grammars, Lexicons, Reading Lessons, C 
in Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, &c. inary, and summer boarding, with beautiful surroundings ;— 
Offered at half its cost ; 


Ill. A GENERAL CLASSICAL CATALOGUE of fifty pupils. 
the most valuable and latest SCIENTIFIC PUBLICA- | terms easy. to Hema Orcutt, West Lebanon, 
TIONS, to which is added a full list of WEALE’S SCI-| New a 33 tf 


ENTIFIC SERIES (over 100 8vo pages). 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Phin Sm and II. gratis and free by mail, and No. III. 
ADAMS, 
I and 


free by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 39 
dealers in every description of 
ARTISTS” - 


EMATICAL INSTR 
ARCHITECTS’ AND D ENGINEERS § STATIONERY. 


and all Materials used for Flower 
33m 33 and 35 iN. 


RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND 
A. 4. WALKER & C 


No. 594 IMPORTERS, } ar North 
Washington se. { BOSTON. Globe Theatre. 


Drawing, Wax Flower making. French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attended to. Send for Catalogue. 15 


* porter, niversity 

assortment of iscellaneous Literature, School — = 
Catalogues on branches sent on application 


P Agent for Revue des deux 
New-¥ k Homeopathic Medical College, 
Hospital Building, WINTHROP 


$5.00 ;— Practical Anatom, and especially the past severe Winter, where in 

have attended two full other Medical ical Collages, or 

particulars Ww. DOWLIN Ne Dean, No- 

568 Fifth Avenue, 22 | as well asin private dwellings, it has given unbounded satis- 
faction for its pleasant and powerful heat with a small amount 

of fuel. It is easily managed, and keeps a continual fire all 

Winter. Send for Circular to 

DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


98 North Street, BOSTON. 


for 
the princi- 


OHN F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YOR 


; Orders mail to. 
Samples of College work always on hand. 26 38 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Agents. 


THE EXCELSIOR SCHOOL DESK 


/s the most ee Convenient, Durable, and in all respects the BEST in the Market. 
The curve of the seat and back is constructed 


ddress 
THOMPSON, BROWN & On. 


Valuable Catalogues. Teachers Exchange. 


All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, | officers 


Booksellers 


NEW ENGLAND. 


be sure of 


best terms.) 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
ave the largest assortment in New England of School and 
er Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
rature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
feevishios ieee libraries and to books for students and teachers of 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
27—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
Publishers, Wholesale Booksellers and ‘Stationers 
New-E nd Agents for the Publications 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., NEW “YORK. 
Orders from Teachers and School Officers 
40 will receive prompt attention. m 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Bromfield St., 


Agents for Books of Wuson, Hinxie & Co., Cincinnati. 
Corres invited. tor catalogues. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 


32 Cornhill, 
published by 


Boston, 
gents for AMERICAN EpucaTIonaL Serres 
supply the publications to 


Blakeman, & Co. 
and school 
‘or introduction or examination, lowest rates ; 
also all articles in the School Book and 4 Stationesy line. 
Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


ICHOLS & HALL, 
32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
and Miscellaneous Books, and Staple Stationery. 
UTTLE & CO.,, 


BOOKSELLERS, Rutland, Vt. 
upply Vt. Teachers. Send for 10 p. illus. catalogue /ree. 


Fiducational Series, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
*'OCincinnati and New York. 


New Books —Just | ssued. 


First Lessons in the English Language; 
Harvey, A.M., — of Elementary 
Practical Grammar of the of 
Graded-School Readers. 12mo, 80 pages, illustrated. 


first arene 22 cents; supplies for intr 
saa other corresponding books i 


Thalheimer’s History of England. 


A History of England for the Use of Schools; by M. E. 
THALHEIMER, author of Ancient and Medizval and 
Modern History. 12mo, 2 SS ‘pages, illustrated. Price 
$1.50. Ba as for first introduction, and single sample 
copies for examination with a view to first introduction, 
$1.13 per copy. 


Ray’s Differential & Calculus. 


Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus, with Numerous 
Examples and Applications to Analysis and Geome 
by Jamus G. Crark, A.M., P in William aul 
College. 8vo, sheep, 440 pages. Price $2.25. ple 
supplies for first introduction, and single sample copies 
examination with a view to first introduction, $1.69 
per copy. 


Schuyler’s Trigonom’y & Mensuration. 


OOK. BUYERS will find their orders 


ecuted with intelligence and promptness by GEO. 
STEVENS & » Booksellers, Cincinnati, O. 


—- as to prices, ete., are invited. Any books 


Agents Wanted. 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and Mensuration; by 
A. Scnuvcer, LL. D., Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics and Logic in Baldwin University, author of Prin- 

ciples of Logic, Com =: Algebra, an ” Surveying and 
Navigation. 8vo, cloth, 184 rithmic 

i 1.50. Suppli first introduction, 

first introduction, $1.13. 


Hepburn’s English Rhetoric. 


THERE’S MONEY FOR YOU! 


A few Agents to take orders, among friends or others, for 
house and garden Bulbs, Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., which we 
deliver. Respectable, profitable, easy labor for teacher or 
pupil. Premiums given, ete. Address 
T. WELLS, 
4ob 18 Hawley Street, Boston. 


1000 AGENTS, Teachers, INIA and 


CENTENNIAL 
G of the UNITED STATES. 


Shows the yp results of 100 years of Freedom and 

Progress. New and complete. Over 1000 Pages. Illustrated. 
It is a whole Library.—Soston Globe ot a luxury, 

but a necessity.—/nter-Ocean. e classes buy it, a 


agents make from $100 to $200 
Want General A forges in every city of « over 10,000. Address 
hiladelphia, Pa. 32m 


J.C. McCURD 


AN EW BOOK 
MARK TWAIN, 


Now, 
erritory. Don’t to experiment on as ae 
cue Prompt action will give you choice 
of field, and Golden Returns. Get on the course at once, 
and you will win. costs — 
nished. Send in your towns want, or 
you 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
17 HARTFORD, CONN. 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, dc. 


SSILS, MINERALS, &e. 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stati 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Ridpath’s 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


i 
: 
i 


Scores of able critics have congratulated the author on his signal success in adapting the work to the need 
of both teacher and student. Price $1.75. Copies for examination to Teachers and school-officers on receipt of 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
‘4m 1008 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


coal, all important varieties. Rocks and Minerals, 
400 specimens. 
Sizes—Rocks about 8, Mews 4 square inches. 
Particular descri of the furnished. 


27 acim P. F. MOHR, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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New-England Journal 


We have procured 


the whale yam. found very convenient 
1.25; in cloth si 1.00. on 
Address NEW-ENGLAND YOURNAL O OF EDUCA- 


TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. a1 


A Manual of English Rhetoric, designed for the use of 
classes in High Schools and Colleges; by A. D. Hup- 
BURN, Svelesterle Davidson College, N.C. 12mo, cloth, 
280 ae Price $1.25. Single sample copies and sup- 

‘or first introduction, 94 cents; for introduction in 
esponding 


rw ok for other corr books in use, 63 cts. 
Harvey's Graded-School Readers and 
Primary Speller. 


BY THOS. W. HARVEY, 
Author of Elemen. and Practical Grammar of English Lang. 
SPECIAL PRICES. 

[1st, Retail; 2d, /ntroduction ; 34, Exchange price.] 
Harvey’s Graded-School First Reader, $.20 .15 .10 
Harvey’s Graded-School Second Reader, .45 .34 .23 
Harvey's Graded-School Third Reader,  .60 .45 .30 
Harvey's Graded-School Fourth Reader, .90 .68 .45 
Harvey’s Graded-School Fifth Reader, 1.16 .87 .58 
Harvey's Graded-School Primary Speller, .20 .15 .10 
Single sample copies for examination, with a view to first 
introduction, sent by mail post-paid on receipt of “ Intro- 

duction’”’ price. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Eclectic Historical Atlas. 
Venable’s Dramas and Dramatic Scenes. 
Norton’s Elements of Physics. 
Kriisi’s Life of Pestalozzi. 
White’s Graded-School Arithmetics. 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 
Harvey's Language Course. 
Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History. 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History. 
Thatheimer’s Med. and Modern History. 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 
Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 
Eclectic Classical Series. 
Duffet’s French Method, 
Gow’s Morals and Manners. 

Gt, Se. 


Descriptive AND Price List on AP- 
PLICATION. ‘ 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
NEW-ENGLAND AGENT 
For the Eclectic Educational Series, 
3 School Street, Boston. 
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Ff parts of New England to whom any Teacher may send 
} Sor any book desired and know that the order will rec 
pr may buy Or 
| 
| Harvey's Language Lessons. 
d_ supplies for 
in 
4 Supply School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 
4 = —= a a SSS keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
q 
q 
Tiésaay of Uctover, and end © OL 
ruary. Fees for a full course of Lectures, for 
graded course (which includes the lectures of the entire term| ‘This superior heater has been fully tested for three years, | ————— ee sd 
| 
—— on scientific principles, and conforms perfectly to | 
= ——— the bodily shape in a sitting posture. 
SS yay are so arranged desks cannot 
4 = = walnut. They are of best material throughout. ——>+—_ 
= Biddeford, Gardner, Leominster, 
ahant, in, Medway, and numerous places | 
in New England; also in Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 
d ~~ — e ask particular attention to these School 
‘any Board of ang Ten complete standard collections for studying or teaching 
q a Liberal inducements will be offered purchase — and om ng for and containing 
this season. Don’t purchase till you have exam- i 
‘ => Fossils.— specimens, ting the Paleozoic, 
ined the Excelsior Desk. M Ca and subdi ng 
Dana’s Mauual of Geology. 4 
Rocks. — Azoic, Metamorphous, Igneous, Volcanic, and 
| : Sedimentary or Fossiliferous Rocks, representing the geo- 
a 
Schools for Teachers, 
Furnished by the ‘ 
pages sent tree on appucation. | 
| 
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